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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A rare capture of terrorists 22 


starts troubling shock waves 

The government of Italy, a staunch ally, falls after letting Alleged 
Plotter Abbas escape, and the Middle East peace process stalls. 

> In interviews with TIME. Egypt’s Mubarak describes his cha- 
grin and CIA Director Casey discusses the war against terrorism. 
>» New details emerge as to who knew what, and when. > Fugitive 
Abbas’ career throws a spotlight on incessant P.L.O. factionalism. 
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NATION: As the United Nations turns 
40, it faces a mid-life crisis 

President Reagan and a phalanx of foreign leaders descend on the 
U.N. to honor an institution that has failed to live up to its utopian 
promise. » In Vernon Walters, the U.S. has a smooth new U.N. 
Ambassador. » The President mediates a staff dispute over Star 
Wars. » Tax reform appears dead for 1985—and perhaps beyond. 
>» A Mormon letter is linked to deadly bombings in Utah. 
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WORLD: Fear follows as AIDS 
crosses border after border 
No longer a problem only for the U.S. anda few other countries, 
the disease is appearing virtually everywhere, bringing widespread 
anxiety and prompting governments to take firm countermeasures. 
The World Health Organization urges calm and a vigorous educa- 
tion campaign. » Lebanon’s Gemayel clings to hope. » Poland’s 
Jaruzelski claims a big turnout. » Nicaragua clamps down harder. 
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64 
Education 


“Jock factories” and 
many other colleges 
shamefully neglect ath- 
letes by using academic 
double standards, but 
reforms are on the way 


85 
Nobel Prizes 


Last week’s seven 
Nobel prizewinners 
included, as usual, a 
US. economist, four 
US. scientists and an 
obscure writer. 


69 

Religion 

In a confrontation 
between church 

and state, Sanctuary 
workers go on trial in 
Tucson for sheltering 
refugees 


101 


Art 

Painter Wayne Thie- 
baud depicts Pop arti- 
facts with a realist's sen- 
sibility, and California 
landscapes of a weird, 
flattened intensity 


70 


Economy & Business 
A strike at Chrysler hits 
a booming but con- 
cerned industry. » CBS 
finds a friendly partner 
in Laurence Tisch. 

> IBM links its PCs. 


111 


Show Business 
Hollywood's newest 
and, quite literally, big- 
gest star is Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, who 
is shooting up the box 
office in Commando. 


80 

Sport 

In pursuit of truth, 
baseball enlists an ex- 
pert, Richard Nixon, 
while football stops 
barely at the brink of 
instant replays 


114 


Essay 

Yasser Arafat says the 
US. indulged in “cow- 
boy logic” in the after- 
math of Achille Lauro. 
Americans wonder 
what's wrong with that. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





his year TIME is celebrating the 

achievements and careers of two 
of its most durable and valued em- 
ployees, Makeup Chief Charles P. 
Jackson and Picture Editor Arnold 
Drapkin. If their years of service are 
added together, Jackson and Drap- 
kin have been around 19 years longer 
than the magazine itself, which 
turned 62 last March. Their rise from 
office boys to positions of honor and 
responsibility adds a gratifying chap- 
ter to Horatio Alger lore. 

Hired in 1939, after graduating 
from Columbia University, Jackson, 
69, has completed his 46th year at 
TIME, counting half.a decade spent in 
the field artillery during World War II. His work as an office 
boy eventually led to a chief copy clerk’s position in what was 
then the TIME picture and production department, where he 
subsequently rose to layout artist, color editor and, in the 1960s, 
chief of production. Since 1972 he has been in charge of the 
magazine’s makeup, painstakingly piecing together each week’s 
100-plus pages of editorial and advertising matter 

Jackson is cherished by colleagues for his talents as a racon- 
teur and his invariable appearance in braces (never suspend- 
ers). His eye-catching collection includes pairs with fox-hunting 
scenes and depictions of disporting nudes. “I wore braces even 
in combat,” says Jackson cheerily. “Once a fop, always a fop.” 











Jackson, left, and Drapkin: 81 years of service 


Drapkin, 53, joined TIME as a 
copy boy in 1950. Six months later he 
became the first layout artist in the 
newly formed color department. Says 
he of those early days: “Charlie Jack- 
son was a mentor, to me and many 
others, before the term or the role 
was fashionable. When I was brand- 
new, he saw me looking confused, 
took pity, sat down and taught me 
how to crop pictures with a propor- 
tional slide rule.” 

After Army service in the early 
1950s, Drapkin returned to TIME to 
become involved in all of the maga- 
zine’s graphic areas, from photo as- 
signments to cover design. He was 
named picture editor in 1978. Since then his photographers 
have won scores of major awards, including the coveted Over- 
seas Press Club Robert Capa Gold Medal seven times. As he 
looks back on his 35 years with TIME, Drapkin marvels at the 
strides photojournalism has made. “Our color deadline has gone 
from five weeks to mere hours. Technology has allowed us to 
meet more challenges and be better journalists than ever be- 
fore.” Our warmest congratulations to Jackson and Drapkin for 
helping TIME meet those challenges over the years. 
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Cracker Barrel natural cheddar is masterfully aged, creating an artful balance 
of texture and taste. And a rich, new perspective on snacking. 
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The IBM 
Personal Computer AT. 





Hold on to your hat. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT (for Advanced 
‘Technology) is based on the advanced 80286 16-bit 
microprocessor. This remarkable computer will 
run many of the programs written for the IBM PC, 
up to three times faster. You'll be able to recalculate 
large spreadsheets in seconds and retrieve files in a 
flash. And it’s ideal for IBM ‘TopView. the new kind of 
software program that lets you run and “window” 
several other programs at once. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT has got the 
power (and price) to surprise you. In many ways. 





Compatibility, expandability. 
networking too. 


With the IBM Disk Operating System, the IBM 
Personal Computer AT can use many programs 
from the fastest-growing library in the personal 
computer software industry. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT is also available 
with up to3 million bytes of user memory to run 
multiuser. multitasking operating systems such 
as XENIX™. Volume upon volume of information is 
available at your fingertips. You can customize 
your system to store up to 20,000 pages of infor- 
mation at one time. And its keyboard helps you use 
all of this computing power more easily. 

This member of the IBM PC Family is a powerful 
stand-alone computer that can also be both the 


primary file server and a station on your network. 
With the IBM PC Network (which is so easy to 





4 IBM Personal Computer AT Specifications I 
| User Memory Diagnostics | 
! 256KB-3MB* Power-on selt-testing® ! 
| Microprocessor Parity checking*® | 
1 16/24-bit 80286* CMOS configuration table with | 
Real and protected modes* battery backup* 
Auxiliary Memory Languages 
| |. 2MB and 360KB diskette BASIC, Pascal, FORTRAN, APL, | 
; drives* Macro Assembler, COBOL 
i 20MB fixed disk drive* Printers I 
\ 41.2MB maximum auxiliary Supports attachment of serial \ 
{ - esto Peete nena ata I 
ey! ane' 
: Enlarged enter and shift keys (ROM) 64KB : 
| 84 keys eae with battery* | 
10-foot cord* olor/Graphics 
Caps lock, num lock and scroll Text Mode 
| _ lock indicators Graphics Mode I 
| Display Screen Communications | 
| 'BM Monochrome and Color RS-232-C interface 1 
| Displays Networking j 
| Operating Systems High-performance, high-capacity | 
| DOS 3.0, XENIX? PC/IX 1.1 station on the IBM PC Network* | 
L -——— ANaneed Feeney Peryonal Commputers 4 


connect you can do it yourself), the IBM Personal 
Computer AT can share information with IBM PCs, 
PC/XTs and IBM Portable PCs. 


Get a hands-on. hats-off 
demonstration. 








The IBM Personal Computer AT has the power. 
compatibility and expandability many PC users 
need, at a very appealing price. 

For more information contact your authorized 
IBM PC dealer, IBM Product Center or IBM 
marketing representative. For a store near you 
call 1-800-447-4700. In Alaska or Hawaii call 
1-800-447-0890. =Ss SS =" 
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personal computer IBM has ever made. 








What do you give the pase 
whose oenerosty, intelligence; 
and special sense of humor 
have forever earned a place 
in your heart? 


Memorable gifts for men and women. Shown, our hand-rubbed walnut desk set with 
10 karat gold filled ball pen and pencil, $120. Other desk sets from $45 to $1,250. 
Lifetime mechanical quarantee. 
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PEOPLE's weekly departments 
read like a who's who of whats 
happening. You don't miss a 
trick, a treat. a face, a place. And 
if you think the writing’s lively, 
wait til you see the pictures 


Pick up your week Pick up a People today 
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Ross Rey Advertising, Detroit 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 

1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 





She's Getting Ready for 
the Most Important 
Test of Her Life. 





Nowscientists have discov- 
ered a genetic “marker” 
and are refining a test to 
determine who has Hunt- 
ington’s Disease—and who 
doesn't. 

Your contributions helped 
us find the marker, now 
they can help us find a 


cure. 
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Trade Debate 


To the Editors: 

I congratulate you on your in-depth 
study of protectionism and the effects it 
could have on our economy [NATION, 
Oct. 7]. Free and fair trade is not only de- 
sirable but absolutely essential in the 
world economy today. Let us hope that 
our Congress remembers the disastrous 
results of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 
1930 before it is too late. 

Daniel D. Owens 
Dallas 


President Reagan summed up the 
trade-deficit problem when he said that it 
is caused by the American people, not the 
Administration or Congress. Democrats 
buy Toyotas and complain about unem- 
ployment. Republicans use their money 
to travel abroad and cry about the trade 
deficit. Americans should spend their 
money where they make it. 

David J. Buckwalter 
Tucson 





Congress is on its way to imposing 
heavy trade restrictions to protect an in- 


| dustry that does not even exist in this 


country. The Textile and Apparel Trade 
Enforcement Act of 1985 includes sweep- 
ing quotas and tariffs on silk imports. Yet 
there is no American silk industry. Seven- 
ty-five percent of the world’s silk comes 
from China; most of the rest comes from 
India. As a result, consumer prices of silk 
will be drastically increased. And the im- 
port problem will not be lessened, since 
this luxury fabric makes up only a small 
fraction of the garments sold in the U.S. 
Gerry Pike, Vice President 
Royal Silk 
Clifton, N.J. 


Your article ignores the real cause of 
the US. trade crisis. Our products are be- 
ing undersold by goods from nations that 
use the same technology and production 
methods we do but have wage rates one- 
half to one-tenth as high. In addition, 


| these countries often subsidize their ex- 

















ports or avoid costly environmental and 
safety regulations on production. Free 
trade under these conditions has the same 
effects as free migration. The only reason- 
able policy is to insist on trade that benefits 
us as well as the countries that sell to us. 
Achieving mutually beneficial trade re- 
quires limitations on imports to keep our 
trade in balance in the face of the wide dif- 
ferences in national wage levels. These im- 
port limitations are the counterpart of the 
immigration limitations that prevent an 
excess inflow of people from low-wage na- 
tions from undermining our standard of 
living. In the world as it is, free trade is as 
suicidal for a high-income nation as is free 
immigration. 
John M. Culbertson, Professor 
Department of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 





While it is true that the U.S. shoe in- 
dustry has been sorely hurt by imports, we 
are not “beyond saving.” The 200,000 
shoe and shoe-supply employees are hard 
workers who do not plan to give up the 
fight for their jobs. In spite of the Admin- 
istration’s lack of compassion, we are de- 
termined to overcome the unfair threat of 
shoe imports. A way must be found to 
maintain a reasonable percentage of our 
domestic shoe industry. 

Otis Parker 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


American companies have become 
complacent and unimaginative. They 
look to Government to solve their prob- 
lems. It is time for U.S. industry to inject 
some fresh entrepreneurship into its cor- 
porate body and treat problems as the 
unique opportunities they actually are. 

Robert L.A. Trost 

Center for Commercial Innovation Ltd. 

Duiven, Holland 








Shaping Up 
Hats off to your new section [HEALTH 
& FITNESS, Oct. 7]. Finally we are becom- 
ing aware that it is worthwhile to invest 
time and energy to maintain our health. It 

is one gift that money cannot buy. 

Catherine Relf, Exercise Physiologist 
Metropolitan Medical Center 
Minneapolis 


Steve Friedman of NBC missed the 
point when he said joggers “look so un- 
happy.” A majority of us dedicated jog- 
gers get a lot of pleasure out of running. 
Although it is difficult to smile in the mid- 
dle of a cross-country run, I find jogging 
gives me a good feeling both mentally and 
physically. Those who jog only for the 
sake of attaining fitness should find an- 
other way to stay in shape. | 

Rana Sircar 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


As a registered dietitian conducting 
nutrition lectures and workshops, I was 
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Learn Japanese 
by the numbers. 





This is where Japanese really counts. At the $ 
bank. And at the pump. The bottom line on pick- 5431 


ing the right Japanese import is the bottom line. “= 
36) rey Ali xy. So we humbly give you ours. A ple zeanitly 


CY 
= 


ue priced $5431" Dollar for dollar, mile for mile, 
- Colt delivers all the economy, room, perform- 
ance, an capes features you have a yen for. The ’86 Colt. An 


honorable car. Yours for a most honorable sum. It all adds up. 


Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, Pry pre 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. 
Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. ae Plymouth 


Buckle up for safety 
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WARM 
FAMILY HOLIDAYS 
AT THE 


ARIZONA BILTMORE. 





THERE'S SO MUCH TO DO AT 
OUR FIVE-STAR RESORT. 


eit are sheer magic at the Five-Star 
Arizona Biltmore, with weeks of special events 
for the entire family. 

There’s a joyous, old-fashioned holiday spirit 
reflected in our festive decorations and specially 
planned activities. Bountiful feasts, aftemoon teas, 
strolling madrigal singers, parties, movies... 
there’s even a game room for the children. 

All in addition to the two golf courses, 17 
tennis courts, three swimming pools, exercise 
facilities and other activities you'll find on our 


poy erp ein es 982, hyena 
And while the weather in Phoenix during this 
time of year never goes to extremes, the staff at 


call (800) 528-3696. Or contact your Travel Agent. 


© 


WESTIN HOTELS 


Arizona Biltmore 


24th Street & Missouri, Phoenix, Arizona 85016 (602) 955-6600 














pleased to see that TIME will be regularly 

featuring a HEALTH & FITNESS SECTION. 

Because so much misinformation about 

nutrition is being relayed to the public, I 

often cite TIME as an example of a clear, 
accurate and timely source. 

Joan Salge, Director 

Medical Care Affiliates 

Boston 


I am sorry to see you fall in with this 
health-and-fitness craze by giving the 
subject its own department. Reading 
about fitness is like trying to figure out 
how to relight the furnace—wonderful to 
do, but let’s not discuss it. 

Laura Smith Ryan 
St. Paul 





Deng’s Reforms 

China’s increased use of capitalist 
market incentives, as related in your story 
“The Second Revolution” [WORLD, Sept. 
23), is strong evidence against former 
U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick's 
thesis that once in power, Communism, as 
opposed to right-wing authoritarian ideo- 
logies, is irreversible. China may scrap all 
but the vestiges of socialism for pragmatic 
reasons, but who can say when, if ever, 
Rightist Dictator Augusto Pinochet's 
Chile will return to constitutional democ- 
racy? A more capitalistic China is a blow 
against cold war ideology. 





Gene Damm 
Albany | 


The success of the Dengists’ current 
efforts rests heavily on the extent to which 
the society as a whole, including the mil- 
lions from the “lost generation” of the 
Cultural Revolution, can reap the re- 
wards of development. If all members of 
Chinese society share in the benefits, then 
harmony should prevail and great strides 
will be made. 





Thomas J. O'Brien 
Park Ridge, Ill. 





Taking Stock 

The story concerning United Tech- 
nologies Chairman Harry Gray [ECONO- 
MY & BUSINESS, Oct. 7] incorrectly said he 
“owns 2.5% of the company’s stock.” The 
company’s proxy statement lists Gray as 
owning 300,000 shares, or .25%, of the 
122.3 million shares of UTC common 

stock outstanding. 
Tom Drohan 
Vice President of Public Relations 
United Technologies 
Hartford 





TIME misplaced the decimal. 


Working for Welfare 


My blood pressure rose as I read the 
arguments against California's new work- 
for-welfare program [NATION, Oct. 7]. 
Critics allege that “it can be demeaning 
and unfair to force recipients to take 
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The’86 Colt 4-door sedans sal class act. And 
their good breeding is reflected inside and out. The DL com- 
bines room, quality and value with style and finesse. A small 
step up to Premier brings even more elegance, sophistication 
and luxurious appointments. Like the optional Turbo Package. 
It puts a most proper punch in Premier’s polish. 

The Colt DL and Premier. Quite the distinguished couple. 

Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, > 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. x 

Plymouth 


Colt. It's all the Japanese you need to know. ‘eit | 
Buckle up for safety 
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President Ronald Reagan 


¢é U S 
avings 
onds can mean 
a brighter future 
for you...and 
America.” incre 


to support the U.S. Savings Bonds program. 

With today’s competitive-rate 
Bonds, you can earn higher market-based in- 
terest and at the same time play an important 
role in America’s growth and prosperity. Last 
year alone, U.S. Savings Bonds saved our 
Treasury nearly $2 billion. That’s something 
every taxpayer benefits from. 

Why not serve your country 
while you save. Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
through your Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. It’s the way to build up your savings while 
you build a better America. 
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Letters 


make-work jobs.” What is demeaning 
about working for a living as opposed to 
existing on a dole? Which has the greater 
potential for instilling individual pride, 
gainful employment or the gift of a wel- 
fare check? 

Harold J. Flinn 

Madison, Tenn. 


It is unfortunate that those who are 
handicapped and receiving public assis- 
tance are exempt from inclusion in work- 
fare programs. As a professional in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation, I know 
that many people with disabilities would 
like to be included in the world of work. 
Frequently, lack of vocational training 
and the unawareness of how to go after a 


| job prevent these individuals from partici- 


pating in America’s labor market. 
Vickie Schachter, Program Consultant 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations 
New York City 


Stoic Swedes 


It was the experience of a lifetime for 
an exile from Pakistan to be in Sweden at 
election time [WORLD, Sept. 30]. I mar- 
veled at how the Swedes went through 
weeks of active electioneering by six polit- 
ical parties with not one casualty. There 
was not even an intemperate outburst that 
might have caused someone a sleepless 
hour. Audiences listened with stoic com- 
posure and on election day calmly cast 
their votes. 

Mahmood Faridoon 
Stockholm 


Polls and Parties 


Yankelovich, Skelly & White did not 
include me in their survey on political at- 
titudes [NATION, Oct. 7]. Although a larg- 
er percentage of those polled think the 
Republicans are dealing effectively with 
the U.S.S.R., I wonder what “effectively” 
means. Are the superpowers making 
progress in understanding each other so 
that we can live together peacefully? The 
Republicans are keeping defense strong 
with funds that should go toward provid- 
ing quality education, ensuring the rights 


| of women and minorities and aiding the 


poor. Your poll shows a small party shift 
toward the G.O.P. I have been a regis- 
tered Republican all my life. Last year I 
became a registered Democrat. 
James Park Bricker 
Shiremanstown, Pa 


I used to call myself an “Ed King 
Democrat,” but now that the ex-Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts has changed parties, 
I may not be far behind. 

J. Todd Miles 
Millbury, Mass. 


Etymologically Speaking 
Thank you for your fine article on the 
Dictionary of American Regional English 
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Uperade your 
Japanese. 





You never know 
where the road might lead you. 
So be prepared. In a take-just-about- 
anything, take-just-about-anywhere Vista 
AWT) wagon. Now with optional four wheel 
drive. Four wheel drive translates some of the 

nastiest words in the language—detours, dirt, gravel, potholes, 
slush—into a pleasant communication with the road. And it 
does so at the push of a button. Colt Vista’s interior adapts 
handily too. Middle and rear seats fold backwards and for- 
wards. So you can change the set-up as easily as you change 
your mind. Don’t get stuck with a fair weather friend. Get an 
°86 Colt Vista wagon. Perfect Japanese for an imperfect world. 


Vista is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, Vay 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. Wd Wd 
Dodge |Ptymouth 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 








Buckle up for safety. 











cutiv ue > to Those vital 
business accessories 
exel professionals rely on. die 


know quality. That's why they insist on execulive 
brand business pads. Extra stiff back cover for easier use and 
heavy-weight bond paper are just two of the features that make 
oS 
veculiv and the professional choice. » 
Siig duglealenitacyaees — exectlive 
Sold at drug, and variety stores. by Stuart Hall, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64108 











sd Letters 


[EDUCATION, Oct. 7]. I especially thank 

you for having emphasized the scholar- 
ship that is going into it. So many writers | 
see only the surface, the “funny words.” | 

What we need now is adequate funding to 

finish the job 

Frederic G. Cassidy 

Chief Editor 

DARE 

Madison 


I grew up on the edge of Appalachia, 
and one of my favorite forms of speech 
from that region is “It slud down the 
mountain slaunchwise.” Another is “All 
up in a heaval.” Both are more descriptive 
than the traditional terminology. 

Weldon Ellis 
Nashville 


lam sorry the Dictionary of American 

Regional English has not yet reached the 

Ds—so you could learn the difference be- 

tween dialectic and dialect. As befits 

the sponsors of this dictionary, we study 

the latter. 

Allan Metcalf, Executive Secretary 

American Dialect Society 

Jacksonville, Ill. 

TIME regrets the error and looks forward to 
learning its Ds. 


Ay-rabs here in Charm City have noth- 
ing to do with bookies. They are proud, self- 
employed vendors (usually of fruits and veg- 
etables) and a colorful asset to the area 

Lawrence G. Buell 
Baltimore 


Dog Days 

The sentiments expressed in your 
look at coon dogs and their owners 
[AMERICAN SCENE, Sept. 30] were quaint. 
But the truth is coon hunting is a sissy 
sport in which the quarry is chased up a 
tree so that a so-called hunter can shoot a 
terrified, defenseless animal point-blank 

That is not sport, that is cruelty. 
Helen Sienkowski 
Avon, Conn. 


My dog Sadie and I were pleased to 
hear that there is a coon-dog cemetery in 
Alabama. In between skunk chases and 
coon chases out here, she worries about 
such things. She does not want to be put 
down in what you might call unhallowed 
ground, which Connecticut’s Fairfield 


| County is to her, frequented as it is by a 


preponderance of humans and inbred ca- 
nine types such as spaniels, golden retriev- 
ers and poodles. It is reassuring to both of 
us that she can aspire toa place of final rest 
and to an afterlife among her own 
Richard Landon 
Wilton, Conn 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N_Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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In the time it takes to read this sentence, the ’86 Turbo 
Colt can zip you from 0 to 50: 

It’s the latest word on acceleration, handling, response and 
value. Sport bucket seats, 1.6 liter, electronic fuel injected turbo 
engine, and sports suspension. And for a real kick in your class, 
try a Colt Premier sedan with turbo option. 

’86 Colt and Premier. Fast reading pieces of non-fiction. 

Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, a> 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. Wad 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. Plymouth 


Buckle up for safety 
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The Price of Success 


Reagan’s coup breeds anger in Egypt, crisis in Italy, disarray in diplomacy 


For Ronald Reagan, it was a 

ay time to savor a triumph, not 
la indulge in nagging second 
| | thoughts. At an_ intimate 
Georgetown dinner party 

for the President, guests took turns hearti- 
ly congratulating him for the bold midair 
interception of the four Palestinian hi- 


| Lauro. In Boise, admiring supporters 

erupted in cheers as Reagan declared he 
| was “most proud” of the U.S. Navy F-14 
pilots who were able to pinpoint their 
EgyptAir Boeing 737 target in the Medi- 
terranean darkness and, as he put it puck- 
ishly, “persuade” it to land in Italy. His 





in 
Abbas at a friend's home in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, in a photo taken last week; 
Egyptians burn U.S. and Israeli flags at a 
Cairo rally; Mubarak decorates the EgyptAir 
737 pilot; Craxi addresses the Italian 
Parliament shortly before announcing his 
resignation 


7? 


jackers of the Italian cruise liner Achille 


declaration that “there is a new patrio- 
tism alive in our country” reflected the 
widespread joy felt by the American pub- 
lic at finally getting a chance to strike 
back against terrorism. When reporters 
asked whether he had any reason to apol- 
ogize to Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak, Reagan issued a one-word reply 
“Never.” Richard Wirthlin, the White 
House pollster, told the President at mid- 
week that his job-approval rating had hit 
a heartwarming 68% 

Yet even as the President basked in 
domestic approval, shock waves from the 
Achille Lauro incident rippled through a 
world once again shown to be vulnerable, 


in messy and unpredictable ways, to the 
instability that terrorism seeks to sow. In 
Italy, the coalition government of Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi, a staunch U.S 
ally, suddenly collapsed in an imbroglio 
triggered by the EgyptAir interception. In 
Cairo, university students poured into the 
crowded streets, burning American flags 
and chanting anti-U.S. slogans, while 
President Mubarak voiced his own sense 
of pain and humiliation over the incident 
As Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
visited Washington, it also appeared that 
the Middle East peace initiative advanced 
by Jordan’s King Hussein and Yasser 
Arafat, leader of the Palestine Liberation 













Organization, had been dealt yet another | it believes helped plan the hijackers’ mis- 


severe setback 

Improbable as it might seem, all this 
geopolitical turbulence, and more, could be 
traced to the bizarre cruise-liner hijacking, 
which also resulted in the cold-blooded 
murder of US. Passenger Leon Kling- 
hoffer, 69. Asked a senior State Depart- 
ment official as he surveyed the diplomatic 
damage: “How could four idiots fail in their 
mission and still cause so much trouble?” 

The fallout from the Achille Lauro 
proved one thing: that terrorism, horrify- 
ing in its immediate impact, can also have 
dangerous side effects that are as hard to 
control as they are to foresee. Certainly no 
one would have forecast the chain of 
events triggered by the four scruffy young 
members of a splinter of the Palestine 
Liberation Front who were being interro- 
gated last week in a maximum-security 
prison in Spoleto about their role in the 
Achille Lauro hijacking. Nor could Mo- 
hammed Abul Abbas Zaidan, the man 
US. authorities were pursuing with grim 
determination from Italy to Yugoslavia to 
the murkier reaches of the Middle East, 
be described as a major figure of the inter- 
national terror network. But Washington 
had turned Abbas, the P.L.F. leader who 





sion, into the personification, at least for 
the moment, ofa contest that CIA Director 
William Casey describes as a “war with- 
out borders” (see interview) 





ast week’s turmoil also signaled 

that the Reagan Administration’s 

resolve to pursue its counterterror 

crusade is strong enough to out- 
weigh a number of other regional or bilat- 
eral concerns, including tranquil relations 
with Italy and Egypt and the immediate 
fate of the Middle East peace process 
This was reflected in the Administra- 
tion’s decision to emphasize its hunt for 
the hitherto obscure Abbas, with all the 
risks and diplomatic disruptions that it 
entailed, rather than be content with its 
relatively uncomplicated coup in captur- 
ing the four Palestinians who were 
aboard the ship. That decision and its 
consequences were bound to give graphic 
emphasis to any mention of the terrorism 
issue that Reagan makes at his meeting 
in New York City this week with West 
European leaders and at his summit next 
month with Soviet Chief Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. America’s antiterror policy, a 
State Department official predicted last 





week, “will now become more muscular.” 

This new, combative antiterrorist line 
has been inspired by a number of factors 
The first was the success of the EgyptAir 
interception. Not since the 1983 Grenada 
invasion have Americans been able to sa- 
lute such dramatic and effective use of 
their armed forces. Unlike the 1983 
bombing of U.S. Marine headquarters in 
Beirut or last June’s TWA jetliner hijack- 
ing in the same city, the seizure of the 
Achille Lauro offered the U.S. the oppor- 
tunity to hit back cleanly 

Such a deft success has, perhaps inev- 
itably, engendered a more assertive confi- 
dence about America’s ability to wield its 
might against elusive thugs. Indeed, some 
analysts feared that it could increase the 
pressure on a President to opt for a similar 
bold stroke during some future incident, 
perhaps one in which the target was not 
quite so clear nor the operation quite so ha- 
zardless. This cockiness about U.S. capa- 
bilities was reflected in the boast made last 
week by an aide to Defense Secretary Ca- 
spar Weinberger: “We had the planes, we 
had the intelligence, and we had the guts.”’ 

Amid the huzzahs, a few cautionary 
voices were raised by those who thought 
the interception of the Egyptian plane 

















Uv? 


was a reflexive action in which the desire 
for short-term gratification overwhelmed 
more prudent long-term considerations 
One caveat came from Robert Hunter, a 
fellow at Georgetown University’s Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, 
who warned of “residual distress” in Italy 
as a result of the tensions incurred during 
the EgyptAir interception. Another warn- 
ing came from Cesare Merlini, president of 
Rome’s Institute for International Affairs, 
who argued that the bold U.S. military ac- 
tion set the wrong kind of challenge in 
front of other would-be terrorists. Said 
Merlini: “How many young Palestinians 
are now burning to emulate those four yo- 


kels who captured the attention of the 


world and caused an earthquake in Ameri- 
ca’s relations with Egypt and with Italy?” 


or most of last week it was the an- 
gry recriminations among allies 
that held the world’s attention. Ini- 
tially, it had been mostly Egypt 
that felt aggrieved, but the U.S. and Italy 
were soon at sharp odds when Reagan 
learned on Saturday, Oct. 12, that he had 
been denied part of his goal in the air- 
intercept operation. By that time, the four 
P.L.F. hijackers aboard the Boeing 737 at 
the Sigonella air base in Sicily had been 
taken into Italian custody and charged 
with murder, kidnaping and hijacking 
But the mysterious Abul Abbas had liter- 
ally flown the coop, aboard a Yugoslav 
JAT jet bound from Rome to Dubrovnik 
and Belgrade. Back at Camp David, when 
President Reagan received word from 
Deputy National Security Adviser Admi- 
ral John Poindexter of Abbas’ escape, he 
| cursed mildly 
U.S. Ambassador to Rome Maxwell 
Rabb had more elaborate things to say 
More than 13 hours before Abbas’ flight, 
at 12:30 a.m. EDT, Rabb had delivered a 
formal request to the Italian Justice Min- 
istry for Abbas’ provisional arrest on 
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The Achille Lauro returns to Genoa: shock waves rippling around a world that proved vulnerable in messy, unpredictable ways 


charges of complicity in hijacking and 
murder. According to the Italians, the ev- 
idence offered by the U.S. to support that 
request was inadequate. The formal rea- 
son Craxi later gave for denying the re- 
quest was that the EgyptAir Boeing 737 in 
which Abbas had ridden along with the 
hijackers was Egyptian government terri- 
tory. In addition he noted that Abbas car- 
ried an Iraqi diplomatic passport, which 
allegedly gave him diplomatic immunity 
On the same day, however, WAFA, the 
Palestinian press service based in Tunis, 


A van transports the hijackers, pictured above, from Sicily to Spoleto 





| reported that P.L.O. Chairman Arafat 
had sent Craxi a message warning him 
against turning Abbas over to the U.S. If 
the Italians did so, Arafat reportedly said, 
“uncontrollable reactions could result, as 
happened in the affair of the Achille 
Lauro.”’An irate Rabb later declared that 
he was “not happy with what happened 
today.” 

Craxi’s actions also alienated some- 
one else: his Defense Minister Giovanni 
Spadolini. The leader of the small (29 
members in the 630-seat Chamber of 
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Deputies) Republican Party within 
Craxi’s five-party coalition, Spadolini had 
grown increasingly unhappy with Craxi’s 
foreign policy in the Middle East, which 
in the Defense Minister’s view was in- 
creasingly pro-P.L.O. and excessively 
anti-Israel. But what bothered Spadolini 
even more was that Craxi made the deci- 
sion to release Abbas without consulting 
| him. Incensed, the Defense Minister an- 
| nounced in advance that he would not at- 
tend a Cabinet meeting that Craxi had 
called for Monday afternoon to discuss 
the growing difficulties with the U.S. A 
coalition crisis was looming 

In Egypt, matters were already at full 
boil. On the same day that the strange 
drama with Abbas played out in Rome, 
Mubarak was pronouncing himself 
“deeply wounded” by the EgyptAir inter- 








| The maximum security prison in Spoleto where 


L 
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the hijackers are incarcerated 


ception. Said Mubarak at a Cairo press 
conference: “We had not expected this at- 
tack from a friend.” Four hours before 
Mubarak spoke, the first of several anti- 
U.S. demonstrations broke out at Cairo 
University. Among the slogans chanted 
by several hundred outraged students: 
“The Americans are our enemy!” The 
next day at a press conference in Khar- 
toum, the capital of neighboring Sudan, 
Chairman Arafat added his own sneers 
Said he: “Reagan the cowboy [commit- 
ted] an act of piracy.” 

Washington had already decided to 
take a strong stand against any objections 
by its allies to the terrorist-interception ef- 
fort. Any subsequent repairs in relations, 


| the White House had decided, would take 


place largely behind the scenes, and at a 
lower level of priority than the pursuit of 
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The Stars and Stripes drapes the coffin of slain New Yorker Leon Klinghoffer: “How could four idiots cause so much trouble?” 


the antiterrorist policy. Thus the U.S. was 
both ready and willing to express its un- 
happiness to the Italians, even as Ameri- 
can diplomats scrambled to see if they 
could get Abbas back from the Yugoslavs 
There was little hope, of course, for that 
The nonaligned Communist government 
in Belgrade quietly let Washington know 
that it would refuse the formal request 
for extradition that the U.S. had quickly 
submitted 

After Washington heard of Abbas’ 
flight from Italy, word was passed to both 
Ambassador Rabb in Rome and White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes in 
Washington to display U.S. displeasure 
plainly. Both men certainly did, In a two- 
hour meeting with Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter Giulio Andreotti on Sunday, Oct. 13, 
Rabb declared that the Craxi govern- 
ment’s release of Abbas was “incompre 
hensible to the U.S.” Speakes used the 
same words in a statement issued in 
Washington. Shortly thereafter, Adminis- 
tration officials publicly claimed to pos- 
sess transcripts of radio conversations 
that took place during the Achille Lauro | 
hijacking. In a statement, the White 
House charged that Abbas “planned and 
controlled” the operation. The Adminis- 
tration refused to release its evidence, 
however, saying that it could compromise 
intelligence-gathering methods. At the 
same time that the Administration issued 
its complaints about Italy, the U.S. Justice 
Department announced its intention to 
get Abbas “wherever he goes.” 

Some representatives of the press 
seemed to have no trouble finding him in 
Belgrade. The Egyptian Middle East 
News Agency conducted an interview 
with Abbas in which he declared that the 
Achille Lauro hijackers had never intend- 
ed to take over the ship, but instead to 
launch an attack on the Israeli port of 
Ashdod, one of the liner’s scheduled stops 
In another interview with Yugoslav Jour- 
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nalist Dobrica Pivnicki, Abbas once again 
denied any foreknowledge of the hijack- 
ing. Said he: “When we learned that a 
Palestinian group hijacked the Achille 
Lauro, we didn’t believe it.”” He conclud- 
ed with a harsh denunciation of the US.: 
“We Palestinians, through this chance 
event, now know that the real enemy is 
the U.S., while Israel is only one of the 
federal units of the U.S.A.” 

While Abbas issued his protestations of 
innocence, the U.S. was already beginning 
to make an effort at damage control in its 
relations with Egypt. Ambassador Nicho- 
las Veliotes—who first confirmed the mur- 
der of Leon Klinghoffer aboard the Achille 
Lauro and urged the Mubarak government 
to “prosecute those sons of bitches” —made 
a conciliatory statement in Cairo. He de- 
clared that the US. had “deep regrets” 
about what it felt was the “necessary” in- 
terception of Cairo’s EgyptAir 737. 

The Ambassador also passed on to 





Mubarak a letter from President Reagan. 
In it, Reagan said that the U.S. had done 
what it believed it had to do in intercept- 
ing the Egyptian airliner. The President 
also pointed out that the U.S. and Egypt 
shared an interest in fighting terrorism. 
Finally, Reagan asserted that there were 
too many important ties between the U.S. 
and Egypt to allow them to be damaged 
by a single incident. US. officials de- 
scribed the missive as “very conciliatory, 
without being apologetic.” 


ubarak, however, declared that 
he was still too upset to read the 
letter. As protests continued in 


the streets of Cairo, always un- 
der close supervision by riot police armed 
with tear gas and nightsticks, the Egyp- 
tian President demanded an apology from 
the U.S. for “all Egyptians.’’ That 
prompted President Reagan’s “Never” 
response, raising the public dimension of 





the crisis another notch. But already U.S. 
diplomats in Cairo were suspecting that 
Mubarak’s outrage, while honest enough, 
was also part of a calculated effort to let 
the volatile Egyptian populace blow off 
steam over the EgyptAir incident. In the 
days ahead, Mubarak’s tone would slowly 
moderate; meanwhile he staved off ap- 
peals from both left- and right-wing oppo- 
sition parties calling for specific retalia- 
tory measures against the U.S. 

In human terms, the most poignant 
new development came on Monday, 
when the body of Leon Klinghoffer 
washed ashore near the Syrian port of 
Tartus. The Achille Lauro was off the Syr- 
ian coast when the retired Manhattan ap- 
pliance manufacturer, who was partly 
paralyzed by two strokes and confined to 
a wheelchair, had been killed and his 
body thrown overboard. Abbas and 
P.L.O. Chairman Arafat, among others, 
had publicly questioned whether Kling- 








“You Can Feel the Damage” 


Though nine days had passed since the U.S. wrested the 
hijackers from his control, Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak demonstrated that his wounds have not healed. In a 
40-minute interview with TIME Middle East Bureau Chief 
Dean Fischer at Uruba Palace, he conceded that he knew a 
passenger had been murdered when he let the hijackers fly 
from Egypt, but strongly defended his action. Puffing on a ci- 
gar, the President was animated and oc- 
casionally agitated as he discussed the 
dramatic events and their impact on 
U.S.-Egyptian relations. 


On the Achille Lauro hijacking. We 
learned from the captain that nobody 
was killed and nobody was injured, so 
we tried to find a way out of this trouble. 
We remembered the hijacking of the 
TWA jet, when the U.S. asked the Syri- 
ans to serve as mediators to free the peo- 
ple of the aircraft, and they made no 
claims on the hijackers. I hoped we 
could find an agreement like that. 

We used some Palestinian people 
who happened to be here—Abul Abbas. 
I have never heard of Abul Abbas, I 
have never heard about his activities. I did not meet him. 
They told me he was going to Tunisia on his way from Iraq, 
and he made a stop here. He went to Port Said and con- 
tacted the hijackers. The conclusion was that if they freed 
the ship and saved the lives of the people, we would let 
them go free. 


On learning of Klinghoffer’s death. Nearly at midnight 
{Oct. 9] we heard that an American man had been killed. So 
I decided instead of freeing these people, I would send them 
to a country where a responsible representative of the P.L.O. 
would take them. In one of his statements, Arafat said, “If 
we receive them, we are going to put these people on trial.” 
Then President Reagan agreed to that [in a statement in 
Chicago]. He changed his mind for one reason or another. 
But anyway it seemed convenient to send those people to the 
P.L.O. as a test for Arafat. We had no right to put them on 











trial here. That of course would create lots of problems in our 
country politically. Secondly, I wanted to avoid more vio- 
lence and retaliation against the Italians and the Americans. 
And my experience said that violence will lead to more vio- 
lence. That is why I preferred to send them to Arafat. 


On whether he lied about when the hijackers left Egypt. I 
learned that the place where these people were going to [an- 
other destination to which the hijackers had been sent before 
they left for Tunis] had no responsible man from the P.L.O. 
to receive them. I am not going to reveal 
it. And I am not going to reveal the 
means of transportation. But immedi- 
ately I gave an order to take them back. 
They came to the airport. I knew that if 
© T left them there, especially after I knew 
that one man was murdered, we would 
be accused by the whole world of sup- 
porting terrorism. They came back to 
Egypt. We waited for permission from 
the Tunisians, and we had to make sure 
that some prominent figure from the 
P.L.O. would receive them. 
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On American-Egyptian relations. You 
can feel the damage. You know every 
country has its national pride and its na- 
tional dignity, so there are different 
means and ways to extend apologies. If I were in President 
Reagan’s position, I would not go to the media and say, “I 
apologize.” It will never happen anywhere in the world like 
that. This [apology] is not for the President of the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt, it is for the Egyptian people to feel. They 
should feel something. To make the people feel at ease again 
will take a long time. But it needs efforts by both sides. We 
have mutual interests, so both of us must work hard to over- 
come this obstacle. 


On the peace process. These incidents should put us in a 
position so that we will be much more vigorous and much 
tougher in pushing the peace process forward. If you are 
keen to solve these problems, you will find means and ways 
to do so. From our side, we are keen to solve the problems. I 
pray to God that we can start negotiations—before the end 
of the year—and find a solution to the problem of peace. & 
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government of President Hafez Assad, a 
foe of Arafat's, quickly reported the dis- 
covery of the corpse, and an FBI agent 
flew to Damascus to help make an identi- 
fication based on Klinghoffer’s dental 
records. Later the body was flown to 
Rome, where it was confirmed that 
Klinghoffer had suffered gunshot wounds 
to both the head and chest. 

Arafat suffered a different blow to his 
credibility on Monday in London. There, 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey 
Howe announced the cancellation of a 
planned meeting between himself and a 
joint Jordanian-P.L.O. delegation, the 
first such meeting ever scheduled between 
P.L.O. representatives and a 
member of the British govern- 
ment. If the meeting had taken 
place as planned, it would have 
given a new measure of author- 
ity to the P.L.O. as the legiti- 
mate voice for Palestinian in- 
terests in the Middle East. Even 
though Arafat was not one of 
the P.L.O. representatives in- 
vited to attend, the gathering, 
if successful, would have bol- 
| stered his campaign to portray 
himself as a political moderate. 

It was not to be. The day be- 
fore the session was scheduled 
to begin, the Palestinian dele- 
gates, Anglican Bishop Elia 
Khoury of Amman and Mo- 
hammed Milhem, former may- 
or of the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank village of Halhul, sudden- 
ly balked. After consultation, 
the pair refused to sign a decla- 
ration that acknowledged Isra- 
el’s right to exist. Howe called 
the cancellation a “disappoint- 
ment and a setback,” but add- 
ed, “We must not allow it to be 
a fatal one.” The problem for 
the P.L.O. was compounded on 
Tuesday when Jordan’s King 
Hussein announced his support for the 
British decision to call off the meeting. 
Said Hussein: “We'll have to see what 
went wrong and how it can be corrected.” 





rafat soon suffered another seri- 

ous diplomatic blow. Under 

heavy U.S. pressure, including 

intimations that Reagan would 
cancel his own planned visit this week, 
the General Assembly backed away from 
a proposed invitation to the PL.O. chair- 
man to speak during the U.N.’s 40th-an- 
niversary celebrations. 

In Rome, meanwhile, the Craxi gov- 
ernment’s impending collapse had be- 
come almost inevitable. By Wednesday, 
Spadolini had made it official: he and two 
other Republican Party ministers were 
leaving the government. Craxi scheduled 
a parliamentary debate on the hijacking 
issue for the next day and observed, 
“Now everything is more difficult and 
uncontrollable.” 





hoffer had actually been shot. The Syrian | 








In parliament, the Prime Minister de- 
livered a spirited defense of his actions 
during the hijacking ordeal. Then Craxi 
made the five-minute trip to President 
Francesco Cossiga’s Quirinale Palace to 
resign. Craxi’s government had served 26 
months, which was one month shy of the 
tenure record for the 44 governments Ita- 
ly has had in the past 39 years. Instead, 
the outgoing coalition earned a new dis- 
tinction: it was the first one to fall owing 
to a foreign policy crisis rather than a do- 
mestic one. At week’s end Cossiga was 
carrying on discussions with all of the 
country’s political parties before calling 
on anyone to form a new government. 
One possible candidate: Craxi again. 





Students in Boise hail the capture of the hijackers 
As his performance rating soared, Reagan took a firm stance. 


Italian antiterrorist forces were mean- 
while assembling the case for the prosecu- 
tion of the cruise-liner terrorists and wid- 
ening the net of guilt. Five days prior to the 
cruise hijacking, police in Genoa, the home 
port of the Achille Lauro, had picked up a 


| young Palestinian, Khalif Zainab, for pos- 


sessing both Iraqi and Moroccan passports. 
In due course, he too was charged with 
murder, multiple kidnaping and lesser 
weapons charges along with the original 
four terrorist detainees. (The quartet: 
Abdel Atif Ibrahim, 19, Hallah Abdullah 
Hassan, 19, Hammad Ali Abdullah, 23, 
Majed Youssef Molky, 23.) 

A total of six arrest warrants were is- 
sued. Italian authorities believe that they 
have identified another terrorist who pur- 
chased tickets on the Achille Lauro for him- 
self and for the four hijackers being held in 
Spoleto. Yet another suspect was registered 
aboard the cruise liner as a Greek citizen, 
but left the ship prior to the hijacking, at the 
Egyptian port of Alexandria. 
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Roman police last week also arrested 
two other Arabs who arrived at the capi- 
tal’s Leonardo da Vinci Airport bearing 
suitcases, each carrying 7.7 lbs. of plastic 
explosive. The duo had Moroccan pass- 
ports similar to those carried by the cap- 
tured Achille Lauro hijackers. Said Rome 
Prosecutor Rosario Priore: “We suspect 
that all these Moroccan passports may be 
linked. Possibly they come from a single 
stock made available for terrorist actions.” 

While Italian authorities continued 
their investigations, Abbas continued his 
elusive travels. There was strong evidence 
that he was in Belgrade at least through 
Tuesday. Reports at midweek placed him 
in South Yemen, but the country’s Marx- 
ist government issued a denial. 
Other speculation put him in 
Baghdad, where P.L.O. Leader 
Arafat was slated to put in an 
appearance at a meeting of the 
P.L.O.’s ten-member executive 
committee. Abbas is also a 
committee member, but in his 
case, attendance might not be 
advisable. Said another P.L.O. 
executive committee member: 
“Not even the Israelis could 
have achieved so much [dam- 
age] in so little time. Abbas has 
a lot to answer for.” 

US. Attorney General Ed- 
win Meese wanted Abbas bad- 
ly. Meese refused to rule out 
kidnaping as a means of bring- 
ing the fugitive Palestinian to 
justice. The only limitation on 
U.S. action that Meese ac- 
knowledged was “respect for 
the sovereignty of other na- 
tions.” That still left Washing- 
ton the option of taking action 
in international waters or, once 
again, in international airspace 
if Abbas should ever be found 
there. Said a US. intelligence 
Official: “The world is getting 
very small for Abbas. His days 
as a free terrorist are numbered.” 

A curious world was given a peek at 
some of the evidence that his enemies 
claim to have against Abbas. On Wednes- 
day evening, Ehud Barak, chief of Israel’s 
military intelligence department, ap- 
peared on television. He played a tape re- 
cording in Arabic of the radio conversa- 
tions that served to back the American 
and Israeli claim that Abbas was involved 
in the hijacking. There was nothing be- 
yond the Israeli assertion to show that the 
tape was genuine. A man identified as 
Abbas, but referring to himself by the 
nom de guerre Abu Khaled, could be 
heard talking of “our objective” to the hi- 
jackers aboard the Achille Lauro. The 
conversation, with much static in the 
background, was somewhat cryptic, but at 
least seemed to indicate that Abu Khaled 
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| knew the hijackers personally. Said he: 


“Listen to me well. First of all, the passen- 
gers should be treated very well. In addi- 
tion, you must apologize to them and the 
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ship’s crew, and to the captain, and tell 
them our objective was not to take control 
of the ship.”’ Both the hijackers and their 
parent organization, the P.L.F, later is- 
sued an apology along those lines. 


he Israeli revelations were broad- 

cast the day before Prime Minister 

Shimon Peres arrived in Washing- 

ton for a three-day visit with Pres- 
ident Reagan and other US. officials. 
Said a senior Israeli official with satisfac- 
tion: “This meeting could not have hap- 
pened at a better time.” The Israelis were 
hoping to drive home their contention 
that Arafat's P.L.O. was associated with 
the recent terrorist acts, and therefore 
should be dealt out of the Middle East 
peace process. Peres apparently found a 
sympathetic ear. Said a senior 
US. official: “This time Arafat 
| has shot himself in the foot with 
both barrels.” 

Peres and President Rea- 
gan retired inside the White 
House for a discussion, lasting 
more than an hour, on Middle 
East peace efforts and closer co- 
operation in combatting terror- 
ism. In his talk with Peres, ac- 
cording to a knowledgeable 
Israeli source, the President 
“did not mince his words” 
when he commented on the 
P.L.O. and Arafat 

The bulk—seven hours—of 
Peres’ discussions in Washing- 
ton were with Secretary of State 
Shultz. But they also included a 
one-hour meeting between the 
Israeli leader and CIA Director 
Casey. At that meeting Peres 
apparently discussed a number 
of proposals for permanent 
joint UsS.-Israeli activities 
against terrorism. They includ- 
ed the notion of a routine ex- 
change of antiterrorist intelli- 
gence information between the 














from President Reagan to Craxi, Mu- 
barak and Tunisian President Habib 
Bourgiuba, was not going to offer any 
apologies. As a White House aide put it, 
“It’s the aftermath of something we felt 
we had to do.” 

In the long run, Administration offi- 
cials felt, Washington’s tough action had 
done no permanent damage to the U.S 
relationship with either aggrieved ally or 
to the broader Middle East peace process. 
What had happened, said one official, 
was “a temporary dislocation.” In the 
case of Egypt, he argued, “the underlying 
interests on both sides are just too great.” 

That assessment was probably cor- 
rect. Just before noon on Friday, Egyptian 
Ambassador to the U.S. Abdel Raouf 
Reedy appeared at the White House, es- 





Israeli Prime Minister Peres finds a sympathetic ear in Washington 





two countries. Another, hazier 
notion was that of future joint 
US.-Israeli antiterrorist operations. 

While Peres and Casey swapped 
ideas, the Justice Department’s antiter- 
rorist machinery continued to grind for- 
ward. Officials unsealed warrants that 
charge three Lebanese Shi'ites with the 
drawn-out Beirut hijacking of TWA jet- 
liner Flight 847 in June and the murder of 
Navy Diver Robert Stethem. The U.S. of- 
fered a $250,000 reward for capture of the 
trio, all believed to be in Lebanon 

As the chaotic week drew to a close, 
the Administration began to buckle down 
to serious conciliation efforts toward the 
allies that it so wounded in the pursuit of 
the terrorists. As part of that process, the 
White House on Friday dispatched Un- 
der Secretary of State John Whitehead to 
Tunis, Rome and Cairo. His primary re- 
sponsibility, said one Washington official, 
was to “reaffirm the essential strength of 
the U.S.-Egyptian relationship.” But the 
State Department made clear that White- 
head, who carried “friendly” letters 





“This meeting could not have happened at a better time.” 


; corted by Secretary of State Shultz. The 





envoy was ushered into the Oval Office, 
where he presented President Reagan 
with a sealed letter from Mubarak. Rea- 
gan took it to read over lunch. In tone and 
content, Mubarak’s letter was remarkably 
similar to Reagan’s message five days ear- 
lier: it explained why the Egyptian Presi- 
dent felt justified in his previous actions, 
then agreed that there was all the more 
reason for the U.S. and Egypt to rebuild 
their relationship 

The U.S. seemed to be making an 
equal effort to work out its problems with 
Italy. Whether justified or not, White 
House aides felt betrayed by the Italian 
Prime Minister's release of Abbas, and 
they were not about to forgive and forget 
instantly. Said a State Department offi- 
cial: “We felt Craxi created his own prob- 
lem and is paying the price.” Nonethe- 
less, said another diplomat, “we don’t see 
any precipitous departure from the major 
lines of U.S.-Italian relations.” 
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Just where the hijack fallout left the | 
Middle East peace process was harder to 
discern. After all the grief and travail of 
the previous two weeks, the U.S. might 
feel like excluding the P.L.O. from the 
peace process. Israel strongly supports 
such a stance. For very different rea- 
sons, Syria’s Hafez Assad and, for the 
moment, Jordan’s King Hussein are con- 
tent to use this opportunity to hammer 
Arafat 

But officials at the State Department, 
who consider participation by moderate 
elements of the Palestinian camp to be 
crucial to any future settlement, feel 
that writing off Arafat is far easier 
said than done. He is, in many ways, a 
Lazarus, continually belying his obituary. 
Despite the embarrassment and setbacks 
it has suffered, the P.L.O. has 
not stopped being, as one US. 
diplomat put it, the “only avail- 
able symbol” to most Palestin- 
ians of their national cause. 

One other big question re- 
mained last week: How much 
of a taste had the Reagan Ad- 
ministration developed for uni- 
lateral military action in the 
face of a future terrorist threat? 
At the Pentagon, Noel Koch, 
the Defense Department’s top 
terrorism expert, argues that 
just such action is necessary if 
terrorism is ever to be defeated 
Says Koch: “Even the closest of 
friends are going to have dispa- 
rate interests on the margins. 
If you want to sit around and 
wait for a united strike, it 
becomes an excuse for doing 
nothing.” 

The US. has often pro- 
claimed its determination to 
strike back against terrorism 
with its military might; one of 
Reagan’s greatest frustrations 
in the presidency has been his 
inability to do so. At last pre- 
sented with a clear shot, he 
acted forcefully and without 
hesitation. That just may have some sal- 
utary influence on the expectations and 
apprehensions of all parties when the 
next terrorist crisis breaks out 

Reagan and his advisers could not, 
of course, foresee all of the side effects 
and the spillovers from their direct ac- 
tion. In many ways, the President's de- 
cision was an intuitive response—his 
strongest suit. Such is often the case 
with crisis management and, indeed, 
with political leadership in general. His- 
tory is often made, for better or for 
worse, by the interaction of intuition 
and improvisation, of reflex and oppor- 
tunity. How permanently he may have 
altered the geopolitical landscape re- 
mains to be seen, but the President 
has no doubt that he did the right thing, 
and there is equally no doubt that 
most Americans emphatically, exuber- 
antly agree. —By George Russell. Reported 
by Erik Amfitheatrof/Rome, Dean Fischer/ 
Cairo and Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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edge as far as European per- 
formance sedans go” (Motor 
Trend), the BMW 535i also 
comes to a halt with unques- 
tionable authority, using an 
electronic sensor-based anti- 
lock braking system 

Still, despite its breathtak- 
ing performance, nding in the 
535i could hardly be described 
asa Calisthenic exercise. Cra- 
dled as you are in infinitely 
adjustable seats. Surrounded 
by virtually every power-assist 
and luxury option conceivat 
Amenities such as a tw: 
position sun-roof. Electronic cli- 
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mate control. And an eight- 
function onboard computer 
Insum, the BMW 535i 's 
an automobile perfectly de- 
signed for those dnvers who 
can think of few things more 
enjoyable than seeing their 
pulse rate clearly indicated on 
the speedometer. 
Anexpenence best 
explored at your nearest BMW 


dealership Where you're ir 
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Piecing Together the Drama 





Israel's backup plan and Mubarak’s surprising revelation 


Bit by bit, dramatic details 

of the Achille Lauro affair 

emerged last week, provid- 

ing answers to, and fresh 

questions about, what really 
happened during the six-day crisis. From 
the returning passengers and crew came a 
vivid account of the horror aboard the 
Italian cruise ship. Marilyn Klinghoffer, 
59, returning home to New York City, re- 
called the anxious hours she spent on an 
upper deck with machine guns pointed at 
her head. The hijackers, she recounted, 
“kept popping their guns and playing 
with grenades on their belts, like little 
kids.” Falsely told by the terrorists that 
her husband was in the ship’s infirmary, 
she tried to sneak there for a visit, but was 
stopped. Only after the hijackers aban- 
doned ship, she said, did she learn that 
her husband Leon had been slain. 

Joaquim Pineiro Da Silva, 27, a Portu- 
guese cabin steward, learned of the slay- 
ing after one of the terrorists entered the 
ship’s main lounge and motioned to him 
and Ferruccio Alberti, the cruise hair- 
dresser. The two men were led to the up- 
per deck, where they found Klinghoffer’s 
body lying facedown in a pool of blood be- 
side his overturned wheelchair. The ter- 
rorist gestured that they were to toss both 
the body and the wheelchair overboard. 
After hearing the body splash in the wa- 
ters below, neither man looked over the 
rail. “I wanted to break into tears, but was 
unable to,” Da Silva recalled last week. 

According to reports, the killer was 
the youngest of the four hijackers. He had 
been considered “the good terrorist” be- 
cause he granted bathroom privileges. 
Captain Gerardo de Rosa, who falsely ra- 
dioed that no one on board had been 
harmed, claimed last week that he did not 
know for certain of the murder until the 
hijacking ended. “No one could talk 
openly to me,” he said, “since we were 
constantly covered by a machine gun.” 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, 
in his interview with TIME last Saturday, 
revealed that he knew of the Klinghoffer 
murder when he dispatched the hijackers 
to Tunisia. But he heatedly denied that he 
had lied when he said, a day before they 
left for Tunis, that they were no longer in 
Egypt. They had been sent somewhere 
else first, he claimed, though he would not 
reveal where, in order to be prosecuted by 
the P.L.O. But when he discovered that 
the P.L.O. had no responsible authority to 
receive them, he recalled the four men to 
Egypt and eventually sent them on to 
P.L.O. officials in Tunisia. 

Details also emerged of the planning 
of the U.S. interception, some courtesy of 
a ham radio operator in Chicago who 
eavesdropped on one of the six conversa- 
tions between President Reagan and De- 
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fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger. At 
the time, the two were aloft in separate 
aircraft, but Weinberger’s Gulfstream 
C-20 transport had not yet been fitted 
with a scrambler fully compatible with 
that on Air Force One. “Weinberger 
made the comment that it may take shots 
across the bow,” the brother of the ham 
operator told reporters. “The President 
said, in essence, I don't care what it takes, 
I want that plane brought down in friend- 
ly territory.” Pentagon officials said last 
week that Weinberger was playing the 
role of devil’s advocate and when Reagan 
gave the go-ahead, he readily responded, 
“Yes, sir.” 


efore Reagan approved the mission, 

TIME has learned, Israel was asked to 
help back it up. Major General Uri Sim- 
honi, the Israeli defense attaché in Wash- 
ington, promised that if the US. plan 
went awry, “we will intercept [the Egyp- 
tian pilot] and force him to land at one of 
our air force bases in the Negev.” 

The Egyptian pilot said that the four 
US. F-14 jet fighters had threatened to 
fire if he did not cooperate. Abul Abbas, 
in an interview with Yugoslav Journalist 
Dobrica Pivnicki last week, hinted that 
shots were fired. “Suddenly, we heard a 
series of unusual sounds, and we per- 
ceived the flashes of shots,” he said. A se- 
nior US. official firmly countered, “We 
did not fire a shot.’” No warning shots, no 
tracers? “Nothing except some very un- 
mistakable English.” 

When Italian controllers denied per- 
mission for the intercepted EgyptAir 
Boeing 737 to land at the Sigonella air 





base in Sicily, the American military es- 
corts declared a “fuel emergency” and 
ordered the 737 down. The pilot aborted 
his first approach. But he swung around, 
came in again and soon found himself 
surrounded by Italian carabinieri and 
some 50 U.S. Delta Force commandos, 
who had piled out of U.S. C-141 trans- 
port planes that had landed within mo- 
ments of the EgyptAir craft and were 
proceeding on orders from the White 
House to take custody of the terrorists, 

The Italian and American armed 
forces both converged on the 737. When it 
became clear that the Italian paramilitary 
forces did not plan to surrender custody of 
the terrorists, Major General Carl W. 
Stiner and an Italian colonel got into a 
sharp debate. The U.S. commandos, said 
a Washington official, “were pulling back 
the bolts” on their rifles. Abbas, in his Yu- 
goslav interview, concurred. “American 
and Italian soldiers were threatening each 
other with their weapons, ready to shoot,” 
he said. 

After the commandos were ordered 
by Washington to stand down, Stiner re- 
fused to give up entirely. When the 737 
took off for Rome 17 hours later, carry- 
ing Abbas and another Palestinian offi- 
cial, Stiner hopped into a T-39 trainer 
jet. He took off from a taxiway without 
tower permission and shadowed the 737 
to Rome, where he made an emergency 
landing. In his resignation speech last 
week, Prime Minister Bettino Craxi an- 
nounced that Italy had filed a protest 
over both the T-39’s landing and the 
pursuit of the 737 by an F-14 to within 
25 miles of Rome. In any event, Abbas 
proved victorious in the game of cat and 
mouse. He soon headed for Belgrade, 
leaving a trail of diplomatic disputes in 
his wake. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by David Halevy and Bruce van Voorst/ 
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“A Would-Be Palestinian Rambo” 





Abbas’ career is a case study in P.L.O. infighting 


He goes by a variety of 

sat names: Abul Abbas, Mo- 
la hammed Abbas, 
| | med Abul Abbas Zaidan, 
Abu Khaled. He has been an 
ally and enemy of Syria’s, a colleague and 
critic—simultaneously—of Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization Chairman Yasser 
Arafat's. Until a few weeks ago he was 
one of the more obscure leaders within the 
fragmented P.L.O., a member of its ten- 
man executive committee but directly in 
charge of only a splinter ofa splinter, with 
perhaps fewer than 100 hard-core follow- 
ers. His supposed allies openly deride 
| Washington’s characterization of him asa 
terrorist mastermind. Says one P.L.O. of- 
ficial in Tunis: “Abbas is a would-be Pal- 
estinian Rambo, big on brawn with some 





os 





cunning. The problem is he has no 
brains.” 

Indeed, after the Achille Lauro hi- 
jacking, Abbas is widely regarded within 
| the P.L.O. as a bungler who has gravely 


not the U.S. and its allies ever manage to 
catch him and bring him to trial, his fu- 
ture is as questionable as his present 
whereabouts. At week’s end, as the P.L.O. 
executive committee was about to con- 
vene in Baghdad, some of Arafat’s adher- 
ents were talking of expelling Abbas from 
that body. 

Getting rid of him, however, may not 
be so easy. Though his alliance with Ara- 
fat has never been more than a marriage 
of convenience on both sides, Arafat 
| needs to demonstrate a hold on P.L.O. 
factions outside Arafat's own group, Fa- 
tah; Abbas is very nearly the only splinter 
leader available for that purpose. He is 
also a symbol ofa particular type of Pales- 
tinian: the generation that grew up in ref- 
ugee camps, became guerrillas in early 





Moham- | 
| achieving it except armed struggle. He is 





damaged the organization. Whether or | 
| tions. In 1981 he tried to infiltrate raiders 








manhood, and never accepted any goal 
but the establishment of a full-fledged 
Palestinian state, or any method of 


not an especially appealing symbol. Ab- 
bas usually dresses in fatigues and dark 
sunglasses and sports a bushy mustache, 
but his powerfully built body is turning to 
fat. He nervously chain-smokes cigarettes 
and has a reputation as a woman chaser. 
He can be charming when he chooses, but 
is often said to be merciless to his enemies. 
He is believed to have planned a particu- 
larly brutal raid on the northern Israeli 
resort of Nahariya in 1979; the four Israe- 
lis who died included a four-year-old girl 
whose brains were dashed against a rock. 
Abbas has a considerable sense of self- 
importance: during his days as a guerrilla 


Abbas, far right, wearing an open-necked shirt, joined a jubilant Arafat, center, at a 1982 P.L.O. 


commander in the P.L.O. state-within-a- 
state in southern Lebanon, he rode 
around Beirut in a Mercedes with as 
many as eight bodyguards. Well before 
the Achille Lauro hijacking, he had a pen- 
chant for bizarre and ineffective opera- 


across the Lebanese border into Israel by 
hot-air balloon and hang glider; they were 
killed or captured. 


ithin the P.L.O., Abbas has al- 

ways been a hard-liner well to the 
left of that body’s mainstream. From its 
formation in 1964, the P.L.O. has been 
an umbrella organization for a bewilder- 
ing variety of groups (Arafat’s Fatah is 
by far the largest) that have little in 
common but the dream of a Palestinian 
state. Divided by strategy (whether to 
rely on diplomacy, guerrilla war or 
some uneasy amalgam of both) and the 
rivalries of their leaders, the groups 
have split and recombined endlessly. In 


1974 Arab states proclaimed the P.L.O. | 





“the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people.” That designation, 
reaffirmed in 1982, is the foundation of 
the P.L.O’s power in international af- 
fairs. But formal recognition of the 
PL.O. has never prevented the Arab 
nations from furthering their own feuds 
by backing one P.L.O. faction against 
another. P.L.O. fighters have been shot 
at not only by Israelis but by Jordani- 
ans, Lebanese, Syrians and each other. 
In 1978 a bomb demolished the eight- 
story Beirut headquarters of Abbas’ Pal- 
estine Liberation Front, killing more 
than 180 people. Presumed bombers: a 



























conference; above, Abbas in Beirut, 1974 


rival faction. Presumed target: Abbas, 
who had left the building before the 
blast. 

Abbas’ career, indeed, could serve as 
a handy capsule illustration of P.L.O. fac- 
tionalism. He was born in Haifa in 1947, a 
year before that city became part of the 
newly created state of Israel. He was tak- 
en to Syria a decade later and grew up in 
the Yarmuk refugee camp near Damas- 
cus. Though one US. official last week 
characterized Abbas as “an uneducated 
thug,” he studied English and Arabic lit- 
erature at the University of Damascus. 

In the 1960s Abbas joined the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, then | 
and now a Marxist-oriented group head- 
ed by George Habash, who is still a power 
in the P.L.O. Finding the P.F.L.P. not radi- 
cal enough, Abbas shortly after followed a 
former Syrian army officer named Ah- 
med Jabril into a splinter group calling it- 
self the P.F.L.P.-General Command, 
which also still exists as part of the P.L.O. 
After being expelled from Jordan in 1971, 
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the P.L.O., and Abbas with it, set up shop 


in Lebanon and grew into a major power, 
which, however, became enmeshed in the 
Lebanese civil war that began in the mid- 
1970s. By 1976 Syria had intervened, at 
first on the side of Lebanese Christians. 
Despite his Syrian youth and education, 


| Abbas thought Damascus was fighting on 





the wrong side. He left the pro-Syrian 
P.F.L.P.-General Command to help found 
the Palestine Liberation Front and be- 
came its military commander, at times 
leading its guerrilla fighters against Syri- 
an troops. 

The Abbas faction of the P.L.F (it is 
now splintered into three fragments) is 
believed today to be financed partly by 
Iraq, an enemy of Syria’s. Abbas travels 


| under an Iraqi diplomatic passport. Italy 





last week cited diplomatic immunity as 
partial justification for letting Abbas go 
rather than extraditing him to the U.S. 
The P.L.F. split in 1983, and again 
Syria was the cause. After being expelled 
from Beirut following the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon in 1982, P.L.O. guerrillas loy- 
al to Arafat settled in the northern Leba- 


THE FRACTURED PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION 


Arafat Supporters 
Fatah By far the largest component in the 
P.L.O. Arafat's power base. 


b Liberation Front Based in Iraq. 


stine Liberation 
nico ased faction led by Abu/ Ab, 
qoub’s P.L.F 


Tunisian-b 


broke away from Ya 
to link with Arafat in 





Abul Abbas 


Democratic Alliance A group of factions 
that are critical of Arafat's leadership but 
remain independent of Syrian control. 


Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine 
Led by Nayef Hawatmeh. 


Based in Damascus. 








Yasser Arafat, 
chairman of 
the P.L.O. 
since 1969. 
Based in Tunisia 
since 1982. 


Palestine Communist Party Led by Suleiman Najab. 





nese port of Tripoli. Rival factions backed 
by Syria staged an armed attack on them. 
Part of Abbas’ P_L.F. sided with Syria, but 
Abbas threw in his lot with Arafat, and 
when Arafat lost, joined him in exile in | 
Tunis. Their alliance became formal last | 
November. 

That month, Arafat finally managed 
to convene a meeting of the Palestine Na- 
tional Council, a parliament-in-exile for 
the theoretical Palestinian state, in the 
Jordanian capital, Amman, and have 
himself re-elected chairman. Abbas 
showed up to give Arafat needed support 
from someone outside Fatah, and Arafat 
named Abbas to the P.L.O. executive 
committee. 

It was always a strained alliance. 
While serving on the committee, Abbas 
quarreled publicly with his chief. When 
Arafat and King Hussein of Jordan last 
February signed an accord pledging them- 
selves to diplomatic efforts looking toward 
the eventual creation of a Jordanian- 


only an independent Palestinian state was 
| acceptable. Arafat's loyalists, for their 
part, were openly contemptuous of Abbas. | 


Said one, after listening to Abbas ha- | 
rangue a crowd about the necessity of lib- | 
erating Palestine by force: “He is nothing 
but hot air.” Now, in the wake of the 
| Achille Lauro, the P.L.O. looks weaker 
and more out of favor than ever. Even so, it 
cannot be written off. Despite the feuds 
and even internecine bloodshed, Arafat 
year after year manages somehow to keep 
itin existence and even retain some power. | 
In part it is the power of veto: the 
P.L.O. is widely thought to have the ability 
to upset any Middle East peace settlement 
by terror attacks. But also someone has to 
speak for the Palestinians, and for all the 
P.L.O.’s divisions, no realistic substitute 
has yet been found. Says one US. diplo- 
mat: “The equation has not been changed. 
You cannot say, “These bozos have no 
place.’ No one in the West Bank or in Gaza 
or anywhere else is saying, ‘Let's finish 
Palestinian confederation in the West | with the PL.O.” So the PL.O. turches 
Bank and Gaza, now occupied by Israel, | and stumbles on. —By George 1. Church. 
Abbas repudiated it on the ground that Reported by John Borrell/Tunis 
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An Interview with William Casey 











“I would like to think the interception . . . will be a turning point” 








In a wide-ranging interview 

with TIME Correspondent Da- 

vid Halevy, CIA Director Wil- 

liam Casey expressed somber 

but generally optimistic views 
on the fight against worldwide terrorism 
and other matters. Excerpts: 


On capture of the Achille Lauro terror- 
ists. We had exact, accurate and timely 
intelligence. We knew where to go and 
where to act. That is the outcome of the 
past five years, during which we have had 
more resources and more experience. Not 
less important, we have very good rela- 
tionships with the rest of the Govern- 
ment. The teamwork, the relationships 
within the intelligence community, with 
the National Security Council and the 
White House, are very good. We were all 
working round the clock, and it paid off. 


On international cooperation against 
terrorism. I would like to think that the 
interception of the Egyptian plane with 
the four terrorists on board will turn out to 
be a turning point in getting the civilized 
countries to cooperate. We have now in 
operation, and working, a worldwide 
counterterrorist network. A number of 
countries provided help and information 
in capturing the ship’s hijackers, though I 
am not at liberty to tell you which ones. 
This year alone, we managed to force the 
terrorists to abort 80 other terror opera- 
tions that were planned or under way; this 
we were able to achieve through the coop- 
eration of hundreds of intelligence, securi- 
ty and police organizations. We have a lot 
to do in establishing the legal framework 
for automatic extradition, or in moving 
against nations that provide terrorists 
with passports and safe haven. Terrorists 
are pretty quick learners; they are smart, 
sophisticated people, believe me. They 
will come back and hit us again. 


On terrorist organizations. There is no 
one person, there is no one capital in the 
world that controls terrorism. There is an 
apparatus made up of about 50 major ter- 
rorist organizations. Some of them will be 
hired by one country to carry out a job, 
some by another. But these states also 
have their own apparatus: Iran has the 
Revolutionary Guards; Libya has its own 
gang of thugs. So the entire structure is 
very mixed up and highly complicated. It 
is very important that sanctions be im- 
posed on these states, that they be eco- 
nomically squeezed and that their dip- 
lomatic apparatus be prevented from fa- 
cilitating the movement, cover and sup- 











port of terrorists. This is a war without 
borders, without clear enemies. 


On the Soviet role in terrorism. I don’t 
think the Soviets are the masterminds of 
terrorism or that they control it. But they 
have for a long time provided support that 
was vital for the terror organizations. For 
years, the Soviets have brought young 
people from non-Communist countries 
into Moscow to be trained in the arts of 
conducting wars of national liberation 
and inflicting violence. And the training 
camps for terrorists are primarily in the 
Soviet bloc and the countries they sup- 
port: Cuba, Nicaragua, Libya and so on. 
Now, in Beirut, there has been a specific 
terrorist act against the Soviets them- 
selves. So far they have handled it in a 
very quiet and cool way. It is too early to 
tell whether, because of it, they will 
change their basic policy toward the ter- 
ror organizations. They have created a 
monster, but they got a lot of advantages 
out of it. With this and other instruments 
of destabilization and subversion, they 
managed to convert their continental 
power into a worldwide power. In little 
more than ten years, they have extended 
their reach from South Yemen to Angola, 
from Nicaragua to Ethiopia. 


On U.S. vs. Soviet intelligence. I happen 
to think that in the intelligence arena we 
are probably ahead. We had to develop 
technical capabilities in order to pene- 
trate their closed society. I don’t think 
they have been notably successful in their 
operations in this country. They have had 
successes, but most of these were with 
people who volunteered to work for them. 
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They were individuals at low levels within 
Government organizations who, after 
they left, for money or revenge reasons, 
gave information to the Soviets. We don’t 
think we have moles within our own sys- 
tem. Over the past three years, the Soviets 
have lost 200 of their intelligence officers, | 
arrested or expelled from 20 to 25 coun- 
tries. A number of their most senior peo- 
ple gave up and turned against them. 
What rating do you give that combination 
of factors? I wouldn’t mark it very high. 


On Soviet world problems. Five years ago, 
ordinary people were joining up with 
Communist guerrilla movements and 
throwing over governments. Today there 
are ordinary people around the world who 
have taken up arms to resist Communist- 
imposed governments in Afghanistan, 
Angola, Ethiopia, Cambodia and Nicara- 
gua. That forced them and their allies to 
deploy 300,000 of their troops to occupy 
other countries. The Soviets spend some 
$12 billion a year around the world to as- 
sist their allies in military and economic 
aid: $4 billion goes to Cuba every year, Af- 
ghanistan costs them $4 billion and Viet 
Nam, Cambodia, Angola, Ethiopia and 
Nicaragua take the rest. Since 1979 they 
have lost 750 planes in Afghanistan, main- 
ly on the ground. The guerrillas now con- 
trol twice as large a portion of Afghanistan 
as they did when they started, and the So- 
viets are taking a heavy toll. They know 
they would have to put an additional 
400,000 soldiers into the country in order 
to pacify it, and they are slowly increasing 
their troops from 100,000 to 200,000. They 
are searching for ways to get out, have 
some kind of accommodation. 








On Soviet goals. Mikhail Gorbachev 
would like to come back from the Geneva 
summit with some kind of détente. They 
need some restrictions on their massive 
defense projects, which have become a 
burden on their economy. Even so, they 
not only have a missile-defense system 
that encircles Moscow; they have a pro- 
duction line ready to build the compo- 
nents to extend that system around the 
country, rather rapidly. 


On U.S. intelligence preparedness. We 
are well protected against another Pearl 
Harbor. I am confident we are not likely 
to miss any such major preparation. We 
have learned the lesson of Iran and estab- 
lished a team of people who study the fac- 
tors of instability in various countries. We 
look at the world on a daily basis. It is 
hard work, but we are doing fine. cy 
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FOR A VCR,GO 
YOUR EARS WIDE OPEN. 
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VHS Hi-Fi Stereo is where VCRs are going. And ours are already there. 
Zenith’s new VHS Hi-Fi Stereo VCRs. With the sound fidelity that rivals 
a compact disc player. Plus, you can tune in and record those new stereo TV 
broadcasts, even on your current TV. Zenith’s new VCRs. It’s the sound and 
picture experience that practically turns your living room into a movie theater. 


Zenith. Smarter than ever. —EMITH. 


The quality goes in before the name goes on! 


Model VR3200, VHS Hi-Fi Stereo VCR © 1985 Zenith Electronics Cor 


The most 
inflammatory question. 
of our time. 


“Hey, would you put out that cigarette?” 

Just seven little words. But in today’s over-heated climate of 
opinion, they can make sparks fly. 

For with all the rhetoric about “second-hand smoke,” many 
non-smokers are beginning to feel not just bothered but threat- 
ened by cigarettes. 

And with all the talk about anti-smoking legislation, many 
smokers are beginning to feel threatened by non-smokers. 

This is not exactly a recipe for social harmony. In fact, it’s 
practically a guarantee of further discord. 

Since we have discussed scientific aspects of the “passive 
smoking” controversy in previous messages, we’d like to focus 
here on the social questions. 

Will more confrontation or more segregation produce less 
abrasion? Do we solve anything by creating yet another way to 
divide our society? Shouldn't all of us be wary of inviting govern- 
ment to involve itself further in our private lives? 

At RJ. Reynolds, we see an alternative. 

We think we should start not by raising barriers, but by low- 
ering our voices. We think smokers and non-smokers can work 
out their differences together, ina spirit of tolerance and fairness 
and respect for each other's rights and feelings. We think common 
courtesy can succeed where coercion is bound to fail. 

And maybe, after we have learned peaceful coexistence by 
talking to each other civilly and sensibly, we can apply the same 
approach to our many other problems. 

Because, after all, this is hardly the most inflammatory ques- 
tion of our time. 


Brought to you in the interest of common courtesy by 


ssa R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 





“Let’s Do It” 


he editorial in the Washington Times hit him hard on 

that Thursday morning. FISH OR CUT BAIT, MR. REAGAN, 
read the headline. These were his conservative friends talk- 
ing. “If Ronald Reagan again fails to avenge the death of a 
defenseless American, his constituents will want to know 
why they sent him back for a second term.” 

Reagan brooded about it as he hurried through his morn- 
ing briefing on the aftermath of the hijacking of the Achille 
Lauro. Although U.S. intelligence had pinpointed the terror- 
ists in Egypt, and a scheme was being hatched to try and 
capture them if they fied, they were still out of reach. 

Reagan’s frustration was deep. He had been thwarted af- 
ter the Marines and the U.S. embassy were bombed in Leba- 
non and following the hijacking of the TWA plane. He held 
only a thin hope that things would turn out differently this 
time. Before he left the Oval 
Office for another flying tour 
to plug tax reform, he or- 
dered National Security Ad- 
viser Robert McFarlane to 
use every intelligence source 
available to track the ship hi- 
jackers. Then he strode to his 
waiting helicopter. 

The editorial still ran- 
kled. As the chopper lifted 
off, Reagan looked over at his 
staff and recalled the writer’s 
barbs. He protested to his 
aides: Did not his critics un- 
derstand how hard it was to 
find these people? Did they 
not understand that to kill in- 
nocent bystanders would cast 
him as a terrorist? What he 
wanted, and what he would 
wait for, Reagan said, was “a 
clean one,” the chance to strike directly at the guilty. 

As his jet sped toward Chicago, events were unfolding 
that would give Reagan a clean one. But it is almost a given 
in the history of presidential leadership that nothing hap- 
pens when it should. This caravan was a celebration for tax 
reform, with bands and balloons and healthy Americans 
cheering. The President had to wear two faces that day, one 
for his happy crowds in public, another for his private mo- 
ments as terrorism avenger. At every critical point during 
the journey Reagan would turn from blaring politics to a 
whispered question: “Have we found them yet?” 

Historians who study this episode may call it the Sara 
Lee decision because the moment of truth for Reagan came 
just after he had addressed the employees of the Sara Lee 
Bakery in Deerfield, Ill. By any measure it is a singularly 
clear look at how Ronald Reagan decides, and that is the 
very essence of being President. 

As he spoke to the enraptured employees of Sara Lee, the 
word was flashed to McFarlane about the terrorists’ plans to 
fly out of Cairo. Onstage, Reagan thundered his ire against 
deficits and roared another pledge to get Government spend- 
ing down. “God bless you,” he shouted from behind his fam- 
ous grin. The red-jacketed Deerfield High School band 
swung into Military Escort, and the crowd cheered. Behind 
the stage in what had been an employee conference room, 
McFarlane and his aides waited somberly with their news. 
The gentle folks of Sara Lee had rented a big desk and hung 
an ersatz presidential seal to make the place seem properly 
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Reagan in Deerfield: waiting for a clean strike at the terrorists 


official. A tiny pen holder shaped like a Sara Lee truck 
cheeerily waved the bakery’s banner. Reagan entered, the 
door closed, the men who run the U.S. huddled. 

“Can we make sure it’s them?” Reagan asked first. We 
could, came the answer. “What risk will there be to innocent 
persons?” was Reagan’s next question. Not much. But what 
risk to the Americans carrying out the mission? And what 
would be the diplomatic costs? Reagan listened to the an- 
swers as the outside din began to fade. 

Those gathered with the President watched his eyes, 
his face. There was no wrenching emotion. Something inside 
the man had hardened long ago, and now the pieces were 
being fitted into place. At last, a clean shot. Reagan’s ques- 
tions and the answers took just two minutes. A few more sec- 
onds ticked off. “Let’s do it,” he said evenly. In 25 minutes 
his orders were in the heads 
of F-14 pilots on the deck of 
the carrier Saratoga in the 
Mediterranean. 

Rarely have the intelli- 
gence, diplomatic and mili- 
tary apparatus of the United 
States been in such good 
shape. Perhaps that is one 
reason Reagan could move 
through this drama so effort- 
lessly. He had faith in his sys- 
tem. He did not pick over the 
details of the intercept plan, 
as Jimmy Carter did for the 
ill-fated Desert One raid in 
Iran. He did not ask who was 
at the other end of the com- 
mand line, as John Kennedy 
did when he sent troops over 
the autobahn into West Ber- 
lin. Reagan trusted them all, 
whoever they might be, right down to the nameless young 
men flying in their F-14’s. 

Later Reagan would learn that Vice Admiral Frank 
Kelso, commander of the Sixth Fleet, was in the Mediterra- 
nean’s gentle swells aboard the U.S.S. Coronado, holding 
together the whole effort. Kelso was not even an aviator. 
He was a submariner. And Rear Admiral David Jeremiah, 
commander of Task Force 60, which was the Saratoga 
and support ships, was a destroyer skipper gone upstairs. Old 
Navy hands swore that Reagan’s faith was a principal factor 
in the extra effort. “The President never questioned whether 
we could do it or not,” Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinber- 
ger recalled last week. “He trusted us totally. And if it 
had not worked, he would not have blamed us. I've said it 
for a long time. He has better judgment than all the rest of 
us put together.” 

Events moved to their climax as the President neared 
Washington and Air Force One settled for a landing at 
Andrews Air Force Base. On the helicopter back to the 
White House, Reagan was already off on another adventure, 
contending with another adversary. He looked down at the 
lights of the Capitol and wondered what he should do to 
persuade Democratic Leader Robert Byrd to release more 
than 5,000 military and civil nominations that the Senator 
had bottled up in his pique at the President. That is another 
untold story for another time. Whatever Reagan did, or did 
not do, Byrd soon hurriedly pushed the nominations through 
the Senate. 
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Where the world meets: flags fly before the great hall of the General Assembly and the 39-story Secretariat in New York City 


The U.N.’s Mid-Life Crisis 








Reagan and a phalanx of world leaders gather for a troubled 40th birthday 


hen the representatives of 50 

nations gathered in San Fran- 

cisco four decades ago to cre- 

ate the United Nations, they 
invested the newly begotten global orga- 
nization with the dreamiest hope of man- 
kind: “To save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war.” Some 
130 wars and more than 16 million 
fatalities later, the question is not 
whether the U.N. can fulfill its uto- 
pian promise—all too obviously it 
cannot—but what role, if any, it can 
play in the future. 

The organization’s continuing 
symbolic importance will be reaf- 
firmed this week, when the largest 
gathering of world leaders in histo- 
ry—some 80 heads of state and gov- 
ernment, including President Rea- 
gan, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain and Prime Min- 
ister Rajiv Gandhi of India—con- 
gregate at U.N. headquarters in 
New York City to honor the 40th 
anniversary of the ratification of the 
U.N. Charter. Reagan and about 25 

| other leaders are expected to sit 
down together on Wednesday at a 
diplomatically designed round table 
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in the delegate lounge for what may be the 
ultimate power lunch. Throughout the 
week, the visiting potentates will deliver 
uplifting speeches and debate such press- 
ing matters as arms control and the up- 
coming Geneva summit. They will surely 


President Truman marks the cornerstone laying in 1949 


create a security nightmare for the thou- 
sands of U.S. Secret Service men and po- 
lice arrayed to protect them, as well as tie 
up Manhattan traffic with their motor- 
cades. Less certain is whether they can 
breathe new purpose and vigor into an in- 
stitution that many observers be- 
lieve is slowly slipping into polarized 
irrelevance. 

The U.N.’s birthday commemo- 
ration is “not a celebration,” insists 
Ambassador Herbert Okun, one of 
ten US. delegates. “The United Na- 
tions is in a mid-life crisis.” Though 
the organization's welfare and devel- 
opment agencies have done much to 
relieve human suffering around the 
globe, its core political institutions, 
the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, have degenerated into fo- 
rums for ideological posturing. 

As often as not, the tirades are 
aimed at the U.S. Fed up, the Rea- 
gan Administration has moved to 
distance itself from the world body. 
In the past year, the U.S. has threat- 
ened to slash its hefty contribution 
to the U.N.’s budget unless it gains 
more control over how the money is 
spent, has dropped out of the U.N 
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Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), and 

has refused to submit to the 
jurisdiction of another U.N. off- 
shoot, the International Court of 
Justice. Last week the White 
House almost canceled President 
Reagan’s speaking engagement at 
the U.N., scheduled for this Thurs- 
day, after some Third World na- 
tions demanded that Palestine 
Liberation Organization Leader 
Yasser Arafat be invited to speak 
as well. Only when a confrontation 
threatened to wreck the festivities 
did Arafat’s sponsors relent. 

The US. itself is largely to 
blame for the unrealistic expecta- 
tions that greeted the birth of the 
U.N. during the last days of World 
War II. Ashamed that Washing- 
ton’s refusal to join the League of 
Nations after World War I had 
doomed that earlier bid for collec- 
tive security, American leaders 
lavished praise on the new global 
body. The U.N. Charter “can be a 
greater Magna Carta,” intoned 
John Foster Dulles, a delegate to 
the San Francisco conference. 

Under the charter, the respon- 
sibility for keeping peace lies with 
the Security Council, whose per- 
manent members are the five war- 
time allies—the U.S., the US.S.R., 
Britain, France and China.* The cold 
war, however, quickly deadlocked the 
meetings, as the Soviet Union routinely 
vetoed U.S. initiatives. When North Ko- 
rea invaded South Korea in 1950, Mos- 
cow happened to be boycotting the Coun- 
cil. Only because of that Soviet blunder 
was the U.N. free to raise a force, mostly 
US.-manned and US.-led, to drive out 
the Communist invaders. Since then, the 
U.N. has never forcefully intervened in a 
war to restore peace. 

Today the Security Council exists 
mostly as a place to let off steam. Former 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick has 
called it a “Turkish bath.” Laments Brian 
Urquhart, Under Secretary-General for 
Special Political Affairs: “There are mo- 
ments when I feel that only an invasion 
from outer space will reintroduce into the 
Security Council that unanimity and spir- 
it which the founders of the charter were 
talking about.” 

Blue-bereted U.N. peacekeeping 
forces do serve as a buffer between poten- 
tial combatants in a few global hot spots. 
Multinational U.N. forces patrol the Go- 
lan Heights and southern Lebanon, as 
well as the no-man’s-land between Greek 
and Turkish Cyprus. But U.N. peace- 
keepers have failed to cushion nations 
from attack on several occasions, most in- 
famously when the U.N. pulled its troops 
out of the Sinai Peninsula at the insistence 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser just before the 
outbreak of the Six-Day War between 
Egypt and Israel in 1967. Scoffed former 
Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban: 


*Nationalist China was replaced on the Security 
Council in 1971 by the People’s Republic of China. 
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Delegates confer in the General Assembly 
A forum for ideological debate. 


“The U.N. is an umbrella which folds up 
every time it rains.” The superpowers, 
meanwhile, have brushed aside the U.N. 
in waging their bloody conflicts in Viet 
Nam and Afghanistan. 

In the early days, the U.N. was domi- 
nated by the Western powers. But as fad- 
ing empires shed their colonies in the ’60s, 
the developing world gained a greater 
voice that the U.S. was often slow to ac- 
knowledge. Says former Ambassador 
(now U.S. Senator) Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han: “Our biggest failing at the U.N... .is 














that we have never been able to 
think in terms of political coali- 
tions.” In the U.N.’s General As- | 
sembly, dubbed a “town meeting of 
© the world” by former Secretary- 
3 General Trygve Lie, each nation— 
from the Seychelles (pop. 65,000) to 
China (pop. more than 1 billion)— 
has an equal vote. As the number of 
U.N. member nations mush- 
roomed from 50 to 159, the so- 
called nonaligned nations ganged 
up on the US. and its surrogates, 
most notably Israel, while the Sovi- 
et Union sat back and cheered. The 
Israel bashing reached grotesque 
heights in 1975 when the General 
Assembly passed a_ resolution 
equating Zionism with racism. The 
US., in the meantime, became “es- 
sentially impotent,” as Kirkpatrick 
put it, “without influence, heavily 
outvoted and isolated.” 

Reagan Administration offi- 
cials have been openly scornful of 
the U.N. Former USS. Alternate 
Delegate Charles Lichenstein pub- 
licly invited the Soviets and other 
member states “seriously to consider 
removing themselves’—and the 
UN. itself—‘“from the soil of the 
United States. We will put no im- 
pediment in your way,” he acidly 
continued, and the U.S. delegation 
“will be down at dockside waving 
you fond farewell as you sail into the sun- 
set.” President Reagan chimed in that 
Lichenstein’s remark had “the hearty 
approval of most people in America,” al- 
though he quickly backtracked and de- 
clared that the U.S. had no intention of 
dropping out of the U.N. 
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aring the US. financial contribu- 

tion to the U.N., longa pet cause of 

right-wing politicians, has now be- 

come official U.S. policy. Unless 
the U.N. agrees by the end of 1986 to 
weight voting in the General Assembly ac- 
cording to the financial contribution of 
each member, the U.S. will cut back its 
share of the U.N.’s annual $806 million 
budget from 25% to 20%. When Secretary- 
General Pérez de Cuéllar protested to U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz that the 
organization could not afford such a dras- 
tic reduction, the normally diplomatic 
Shultz was uncharacteristically brusque. 
“That's too bad,” he shrugged. “It’s your 
problem.” 

The US. is hardly alone in its reluc- 
tance to pony up U.N. dues. The Soviet 
Union, for instance, refuses to pay for any 
peacekeeping forces. Nonetheless, critics 
charge that Reagan has gone too far. “This 
Administration couldn’t care less about 
the U.N. or any multilateral institution,” 
charges former U.N. Ambassador Donald 
McHenry. Particularly during the tenure 
of McHenry’s predecessor, former U.N. 
Ambassador Andrew Young, the Carter 
Administration was somewhat more pa- 
tient with the demands of the developing 
world. The departure of the highly outspo- 
ken Kirkpatrick and her replacement as | 
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| U.N. Ambassador by Vernon Walters, a 
cagey old diplomat, may serve to smooth 
US. relations with fractious Third World 
envoys (see box) 


Defenders of the U.N. maintain that | 


its real work is accomplished not in windy 
debate in the General Assembly but 
through the U.N.’s many far-flung agen- 
cies. Some deal with such mundane but 
important matters as the collection of 
weather statistics (by the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization) or the standardiza- 
tion of international mail delivery (by 
the Universal Postal Union). Other U.N. 
agencies directly save lives. The U.N. 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees claims that it has helped place 
some 25 million stateless people. The 
World Health Organization has eradi- 
cated smallpox from the planet and con- 
siderably reduced malaria in many tropi- 
cal countries. 

The money from U.N. welfare and de- 
velopment agencies, however, does not al- 
ways reach its intended beneficiaries. 
Some African nations draw up “shopping 
lists” under the guise of program propos- 
als, confident that U.N. officials will not 
probe deeply enough to find out that much 
of the aid for the rural populace is being si- 
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phoned off by the urban elite. In Third 
World countries, well-paid U.N. staffers 
tend to hole up in expatriate ghettos and 
rely on overly optimistic government sta- 
tus reports on their projects. 


s in any other institution, bu- 

reaucracies become entrenched 

in the U.N. With only a handful 

of colonies left in the world, it 
would appear that the time has come to 
fold up the Decolonization Committee. In- 
stead, that body voted itself $1.5 million 
last year for a series of junkets to the 
Third World to celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary ofa U.N. declaration calling for an 
end to colonialism. 

The U.N. has madeat least some small 
efforts to render its bureaucracy more effi- 
cient and less bloated. At the badly man- 
aged, Marxist-oriented UNESCO, “there is 
a breeze of change but not yet a wind,” says 
a British diplomat. At U.N. headquarters, 
Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar has 
tried to cut down on the endless polemics: 
he has pleaded with the members of the 
Security Council to stop debating all the 
world’s ills and address one or two global 
issues every year. He has tried as well to 
limit official reports to no more than 32 








pages in an attempt to hold down the 
U.N.’s vast paper flow (last year, more 
than | billion pages). 

Even at its talkiest, the U.N. does 
serve a useful purpose. It is an essential 
meeting place for the many countries that 
cannot afford to maintain embassies all 
over the world. Says a West German diplo- 
mat: “You can’t invite 40 foreign ministers 
to Bonn.” Apart from its function asa kind 
of global senate, Urquhart notes, the U.N. 
is ideally positioned to deal with “a whole 
series of new global concerns, on environ- 
ment, water, food, women’s rights, human 
rights.” 

Public opinion polls around the world 
show that while many people are disap- 
pointed by the U.N.’s performance, few 
would like to see it disband. Still, unless the 
U.N. tones down its rhetoric, it risks be- 
coming “a poor-nations club that has seen 
better days,” says Indian Diplomat Rikhi 
Jaipal. In the end, the U.N. is no better than 
its member nations. The institution will | 
never begin to realize the dreams of its 
founders until its members devote less time 
and energy to airing differences, and more 
to resolving them. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo and Marcia Gauger/ 
New York 
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His Least Silent Mission 


n his 68 years, Vernon A. Walters has been a deputy direc- 

tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, a globe-trotting 
troubleshooter and special aide to seven Presidents. A gifted 
interpreter who speaks seven foreign languages,” he helped 
arrange the 1970 negotiations between Henry Kissinger and 
the North Vietnamese that led to the final U.S. withdrawal 
from Viet Nam. A year later, in another secret mission for 
Kissinger, he took part in the preparations for Richard Nix- 
on’s historic opening to China. As an Ambassador-at-Large 
for the Reagan Administration, Walters has visited 108 
countries. Many of these tasks were performed far from the 
glare of publicity. Last February,when — 


tine meetings.” Walters was involved earlier this year in an 
effort to free the remaining U.S. hostages in Lebanon, but he 
does not discuss such matters. “It’s like being in intelli- 
gence,” he says. “If you boast of success, you can never 
repeat it.” 

In his new role, Walters describes himself as “a pragma- 
tist tinged with idealism.” He favors a policy of “construc- 
tive ambiguity” to disarm his opponents, explaining, “I 
know how unpleasant surprises are to me, and so I’m going 
to try to make it equally unpleasant for them.” He is 
fond of the canapé-and-cocktail aspects of the job. A 
bachelor, he spends long hours entertaining U.N. diplo- 
mats in his apartment at the Waldorf Towers and visiting 
their delegations around Manhattan. “I believe that in an 
environment like the U.N.,” he says, 





the President named him to the highly 
visible post of U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N., Walters took on a job that repre- 
sented a considerable change of pace. 
Born in New York City and 
schooled in France and Britain, Wal- 
ters spent 35 years in the U.S. Army, 
retiring as a lieutenant general in 1976. 
But he is remembered from those days 
less as a soldier than as a skilled spe- 
cialist in what he calls “silent mis- 
sions,” a phrase he used as the title of 
his 1978 autobiography. Kissinger re- 
members Walters as a consummate 
translator and “a great actor able to 
render not only the words but the into- 
nation and attitude of the speaker.” If 
there was anything Walters enjoyed 
more than “imitating the men for 
whom he was translating,” Kissinger 
once wrote, “it was arranging clandes- 


*Russian, French, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Italian. 
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“you get a lot more with sugar than 
you do with salt.” 

On the other hand, he can be for- 
midable in his defense of U.S. policy. 
In his first appearance at the Security 
Council last June, he attacked what he 
regarded as intentional misrepresenta- 
tion of the U.S. position on Namibia. 
“The US. yields to no one in its sup- 
port of Namibian independence,” he 
declared. Then, fixing his gaze on 
the Vietnamese representative, he 
snapped, “Countries that crush opposi- 
| tion at home are scarcely qualified to 
judge the functioning of democracy.” 

Walters maintains that the U.N. 
cannot be considered a failure. “It still 
provides a court of world opinion, a fo- 
rum where every nation can make its 
voice heard, no matter how small it is.” 
That, he argues, is an obvious advan- 
tage for the U.N.’s members—“even 
when they are wrong.” 
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Resolving a Star Wars Skirmish 





ddressing the annual meeting of legis- 

lators from the NATO nations in San 
Francisco last week, Secretary of State 
George Shultz emphasized that the U.S. 
plans no change in its Star Wars testing 
program. So what else is new? Just this: 
before Shultz could make that statement, 
Ronald Reagan had to settle a bitter dis- 
pute among his senior advisers.The dust- 
up briefly threatened to scuttle the Anti- 
ballistic Missile Treaty of 1972. 

Earlier this month National Security 
Adviser Robert McFarlane astonished 
many arms-control experts by announc- 
ing on NBC’s Meet the Press that wide- 
open testing and even development of the 
space-based Strategic Defense Initiative, 
as Star Wars is formally named, is “ap- 
proved and authorized” by the ABM trea- 
ty. “Only deployment [of sp] is fore- 
closed,” McFarlane claimed. This was an 
abrupt reversal of U.S. policy. Previously, 
everyone had assumed that Article V of 
the treaty meant what it said: the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union were committed “not to 
develop, test or deploy ABM systems or 
components.” The Pentagon accordingly 
made tortuous refinements in its program 
to stay in compliance. Some Star Wars 
equipment, for example, had been de- 
scribed as a new type of device: “subcom- 
ponents,” a word not used in the treaty. 

McFarlane’s new interpretation is 
said to have originated with Pentagon 
hard-liners, including Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Richard Perle. They argued 
that the ABM limitations do not apply 
to new technology. In 1972, the only op- 
erational missile-killing systems consist- 
ed of interceptor missiles fired from fixed 
ground sites. Negotiators attached to the 
treaty a rider known as Agreed Statement 
D, specifying that any new forms of ABM 
defense “would be subject to discussion.” 
In the Pentagon reading, that clause ex- 
empted “exotic” systems, such as laser 
and particle beams, from the prohibitions 
of the pact. “Crazy,” replied John Rhine- 
lander, former legal counsel to the US. 
negotiating team; he and Chief Negotia- 
tor Gerard Smith insisted that the pro- 
vision had been drafted specifically 
to guarantee that the treaty would ap- 
ply to exotic systems. Nonetheless, an 
Administration official told reporters 
that the new interpretation had become 
“fixed” policy. 

Not quite. While legal experts in the 
State, Defense and Justice Departments 
had accepted the Pentagon interpretation 
even before McFarlane spoke, U.S. diplo- 
mats and NATO allies were appalled. They 
protested that the Administration posi- 
tion, coming only weeks before next 
month’s Geneva summit meeting be- 
tween Reagan and Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev, would doom any chance for 
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The President papers over a heated dispute on weapons testing 


negotiating an arms-control agreement 
Shultz suggested to the White House that 
if McFarlane was making policy for so 
sensitive a matter on television, then 
Reagan would seem to have no need for a 
Secretary of State. 

Reagan convened a White House 
meeting of Shultz, McFarlane, Secretary 
of Defense Caspar Weinberger and Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency Direc- 
tor Kenneth Adelman that was described 
by Administration sources as “acrimoni- 
ous.” The President signed a National Se- 
curity Decision Directive embodying a 
compromise of sorts: the Administration 
would not repudiate the new interpreta- 
tion of the treaty but would not act on it 
either. In his San Francisco speech and in 
subsequent remarks to NATO Foreign 
Ministers in Brussels, Shultz proclaimed 
the issue to be “moot.” A broad interpre- 
tation “is fully justified,” said the Secre- 
tary in San Francisco. But SDI testing 
would “be conducted in accordance with 
a restrictive interpretation.” 

Again, not quite; the present testing 
program at best stretches the letter of the 
treaty to the limit. Though the Soviets offi- 
cially kept quiet throughout the latest fuss, 
it was only last week they conceded, in the 
arms-control] talks at Geneva, that some 
SDI laboratory research would be accept- 
able. The U.S. contends the Soviets have 
broken the treaty by building a big radar 
installation near Krasnoyarsk in Siberia. 
Thus Reagan and Gorbachev will have 
quite enough opportunity to argue about 
ABM adherence. The last thing they 
needed was another explosive interpreta- 
tion to dispute. a 


Shultz at NATO meeting in Brussels 


For once, no change is big news 
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Morison after the verdict 


Damming a Leak 
Photo filcher found guilty 





hen Samuel Loring Morison, a ship 

analyst at the U.S. Naval Intelli- 
gence Support Center in Suitland, Md., 
noticed three photos of a Soviet aircraft 
carrier lying on a colleague’s desk, he 
thought they might be of interest to Jane's 
Defense Weekly, a British magazine. Mor- 
ison, a part-time editor of a sister publica- 
tion, filched the photos, which had been 
taken by an American KH-11 satellite, 
clipped the “Secret” markings off the cor- 
ners and mailed the pictures to London. 

Such disclosures are often called leaks, 
but to a Government plagued by spy scan- 
dals, Morison’s action was a crime. The 
Reagan Administration used the Espio- 
nage Act of 1917 to charge its employee 
with spying. Although the Soviet Union 
had already obtained a stolen manual for 
the KH-11 satellite, prosecutors claimed 
that publication of the pictures gave the 
Soviets valuable information about the sat- 
ellite’s performance. Last week a federal 
jury in Baltimore convicted Morison on 
two counts of espionage and two counts of 
theft of Government property. Morison, 
40, grandson of the late naval historian 
Samuel Eliot Morison, faces up to 40 years 
in prison and a $40,000 fine. 

The case was the first in which the 
U.S. Government successfully used espio- 
nage statutes to convict an individual for 
providing classified information to the 
press rather than to a foreign power. 
“This will have a chilling effect on public 
discussion of important military matters,” 
said Tony Rood, a member of Morison’s 
defense team. Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Michael Schatzow disagreed. But he said 
he does hope the verdict will cut off leaks | 
at their source: Government employees. 

The Administration’s security con- 
cerns were underscored last week by a re- 
port in the Wall Street Journal that Ed- 
ward Howard, a former CIA officer wanted 
on espionage charges, had helped the Sovi- 
ets capture and possibly execute a valuable 
informant. The Journal said Howard had 
exposed A.G. Tolkachev, a Russian who 
had long provided the U.S. with Soviet mil- 
itary information. Tolkachev was appar- 
ently detained in June, and has not been 
heard from since. a 
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Slow Fade 


Tax reform dies away 





WwW ith much fanfare, Ronald Reagan 
unveiled a bold tax-reform plan 
nearly five months ago and predicted that 
it would bring on “a second American 
revolution.” Urged the President: ““Amer- 
ica, go for it!” But as Reagan wound up a 
nationwide series of rallies to promote his 
proposal, it was apparent that America 
was not going for it. Preaching his tax- 
simplification gospel in Boise last week, 
the President won the same enthusiastic 
applause he had received at other barn- 
storming stops. Yet as Republican Sena- 
tor Steve Symms observed, “They were 
cheering, but it was for him, not for tax re- 
form.” Various polls indicate public apa- 
thy on the proposal despite general sup- 
port for the idea of tax reform, and 
Congressmen of both parties are express- 
ing skepticism. As a radical budget-bal- 
ancing bill dominates debate on Capitol 
Hill, tax reform appears to be dead for 
1985—and perhaps beyond. 

Illinois Democrat Dan Rostenkowski 
may have sounded the death knell when 
he announced last week that the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which he 
heads, would postpone “temporarily” any 
further sessions on tax reform. The 36- 
member committee has tinkered with the 
President's package, hoping to come up 
with a proposal that could win House ap- 
proval. It is now virtually impossible for a 
tax-reform bill to pass the House and 
reach the Senate by Nov. I, the deadline 
designated by Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole. Thus Congress is not likely 
to tackle tax reform this year. It is doubt- 
ful that the lawmakers will take any ac- 
tion on such a controversial issue in 1986, 
an election year. 

The tax-reform postponement was 
necessary to allow for a Senate-House 
conference on the disputed Gramm-Rud- 
man amendment, a proposal designed to 











| reduce the federal deficit to zero by 1991. 

The hastily drafted legislation, approved 
in the Senate by a 75-to-24 vote two 
weeks ago, calls for draconian spending 
cuts in many social programs and much 
of the military budget, and could transfer 
to the President a measure of Congress's 
power over federal appropriations. The 
amendment is attached to a bill to raise 
the Government’s debt ceiling to more 
than $2 trillion. Without this increased 
borrowing power, the Treasury predicts, 
the Government will run out of money by 
Nov. 1. Under the pressure of a bankrupt- 
cy deadline, Congress must achieve agree- 
ment on the budget-balancing amend- 
ment before it can pass the debt-ceiling 
bill. 

The day before Rostenkowski decided 
to interrupt the tax-reform deliberations, 
he saw that the package was in danger of 
unraveling. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee rejected proposals by Reagan and 
Rostenkowski and voted to allow taxpay- 
ers who do not itemize deductions to con- 
tinue to write off donations to charity. 
Moreover, the committee opted to widen 
a $2.9 billion loophole for commercial 
banks that the President and its chairman 
sought to close. It decided not to abolish a 
tax deduction for banks on money re- 
served to cover possible bad debts. In- 
stead the committee increased the banks’ 
tax break by $4.7 billion over the next 
three years. 

Nevertheless, the President seemed 
determined not to yield on any tax issues 
whatsoever. Late last week White House 
Chief of Staff Donald Regan wrote to 
Dole saying that the President might veto 
| the Senate’s hard-won deficit-reduction 
plan for fiscal 1986 because of tax in- 
creases on cigarettes and some imported 
goods and a new tax on manufacturers to 
help pay for toxic-waste cleanups. Despite 
Reagan’s hang-tough posture, a top 
White House aide admitted that “we may 
be whistling past the graveyard” on the 
chances of seeing the cherished tax-re- 
form proposal emerge from Congress. # 








| on the scene. The may- 


| managing director soon 





After the Bomb 
Mayor Goode blasts his aides 


hiladelphia Mayor Wilson Goode was 

the picture of control last May after a 
police confrontation with the radical 
black group Move left eleven cult mem- 
bers and children dead and ignited a fire 
that swept through 61 houses. Under his 
leadership, Philadelphians rallied to assist 
the 250 homeless residents of the Osage 
Avenue neighborhood; the city pledged to 
rebuild their destroyed houses and repair 
all damage caused by the fire, at a cost of 
some $12 million. The mayor also accept- 
ed full responsibility for what had hap- 
pened. As he explained then: “People like 





| a decisive leader [who] does not try to find 


scapegoats.” 

The picture was quite different last 
week, as Goode testified before an eleven- 
member commission he had appointed to 
investigate city officials’ handling of the 
episode, particularly the decision to drop 
a bomb from a helicopter onto the roof of 
the heavily fortified Move row house. The | 
police hoped the explosion would blow an 
opening for their tear-gas charges; instead 
it ignited the fire. Claiming that he had 
been misinformed and disobeyed by then 
Managing Director Leo Brooks and Po- 
lice Commissioner Gregore Sambor, 
Goode said, “They did not follow my 
directives.” 

During two days of testimony, Goode 
described to the panel how he had moni- 
tored the police action from his home and 
his office, using radio 
and telephone links 
with Brooks, who was 
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or testified that he had 
never been told that a 
helicopter would drop a 
bomb, and was in- 
formed only 17 minutes 
beforehand that explo- 
sives might have to be 
employed. Not so, said 
Brooks, who resigned as 





The mayor 


after the disaster. He in- 

sisted that the mayor had approved key 
elements of police contingency plans, in- 
cluding the use of explosives, well in ad- 
vance. That claim was strongly supported 
by Police Commissioner Sambor, Said 
Sambor: “I told the mayor that the inser- 
tion teams were going to use explosive 
charges to breach the walls so they could 
insert gas through the holes.” 

Goode refused to comment on the dis- 
crepancies in the testimony given last 
week, except to say, “I told the truth as I | 
know it. If there are differences, it is up to 
the commission to resolve them.” The in- 
vestigation is to be followed by four oth- 
ers, by the Philadelphia district attorney, 
the Pennsylvania senate, the U.S. House 
of Representatives and the U.S. Justice 
Department a 
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Michelin is guided by a 
single overriding concept: 
tires are the most important 
pieces of equipment you can 
ele Relapvellimec| 

Therefore, making the best 
tires, regardless of cost, is an 
obsession with us. 

That is why we make our 
own steel for our steel-belted 
radials. Why we take so long 
to develop and test each tire 
iireye (=p 

That is also why Michelins 
perform as well as they perform. 

And last as long as they 
last. And why they cost more. 

@ |hough you may find, as 
jie many Michelin buyers 


do, they end up cost- 
ing less to own in the 
long run. 


MICHELIN 


























Murder Among the Mormons 


teve Christensen had just stepped out 

of the elevator en route to his sixth- 
floor office in Salt Lake City, one arm 
filled with Cokes and doughnuts for an 
early-morning meeting. At his office door, 
Christensen, 31, reached down to pick up 
a cardboard parcel with his name on it, 
and a shrapnel-filled bomb inside blew up 
in his face, killing him. Some 90 minutes 
later, in the hilly suburb of Holladay 
southeast of the city, Kathleen Sheets, 50, 
returned home from a walk. She bent 
down to pick up a curious package, with 
her husband’s name on it, sitting by the 
corner of the garage. The parcel exploded, 
and Sheets was killed. 

Police initially suspected that the 
murders were connected to a soured busi- 
ness deal involving CFS Financial Corp., 
a failing investment company. Sheets’ 
husband Gary was the president of CFS, 
and Christensen a former officer. 

But the rumor mill in Salt Lake City 
was abuzz about another, more exotic, 
possibility. Christensen and Gary Sheets, 
both Mormon bishops (local church lead- 
ers), were involved in publication of a 
controversial historical document that 
challenges the authorized version of the 
origins of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. In 1983 Christensen 
paid a reported $40,000 to Mark Hof- 
mann, 30, a shadowy, highly successful 
dealer in Mormon documents, for an 1830 








Utah Docudrama 





manuscript known as the “White Sala- 
mander Letter.” Written by a disciple of 
Mormon Founder Joseph Smith, it says 
Smith’s finding of the Book of Mor- 
mon came not from an angel of God, 
as is accepted, but from “an old spirit 
[which] transfigured himself from a white 
salamander.” 

Because it implies that folk magic led 
Smith to his scriptural discovery, the let- 
ter has caused considerable consternation 
among Mormons, leading some to ques- 
tion their faith. Christensen and Sheets 
helped finance efforts to determine the 
document's authenticity, and Christensen 
ultimately donated the letter to the 
church. Many in Salt Lake thought the 
bombings were tied to the church contro- 
versy. “Most of us were 
scared to death,” said 
Ronald Walker, an ex- 
pert on Mormon docu- 
ments. “It looked like 
screwball vendetta 
against anyone who had 
dealt with that letter.” 

The salamander an- 
gle gained credibility the 
following day when an- 
other pipe bomb critical- 
ly injured Hofmann as he 
was climbing into his 
parked car half a block 
from Salt Lake City’s 
Temple Square. In the 
Toyota’s blackened inte- 
rior, investigators found 
pipes and other equip- 
ment for bomb manufac- 








ture, as well as rare books and valuable 
documents relating to the Mormon 
Church. Hofmann, it seemed, had acci- 
dentally set off a bomb of his own making. 
After eight hours of surgery, Hofmann, 
who was expected to survive, maintained 
from his hospital bed that he was a target, 
not an assailant. But police say he is the 
primary suspect in the deaths of Christen- 
sen and Sheets. 

“We're looking for a revenge motive 
now,” says Jerry Miller of the federal Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
one of the more than 40 local, state and 
federal investigators who are working on 
the case. One possibility, authorities spec- 
ulate, is a financial disagreement between 
Christensen, Sheets and Hofmann over a 

new document deal in 
* which Christensen may 
have been acting as an 
; agent for the church. The 
; church-owned daily, the 
Deseret News, theorizes 
that Hofmann may have 
been trying to cover up a 
complicated forgery of 
purported Mormon docu- 
ments. Police at week's 
end arrested Shannon 
Flynn, 28, a partner of 
Hofmann’s, for question- 
ing about the bombings 
that have rocked Salt 
Lake City and its Mor- 
mon community. 
—By Amy Wilentz. Reported 
by Michael Riley/Salt Lake 
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Lost Leviathan 


Naw should have told him that when he heads south 
from Alaska during his herd’s annual autumn migration 
to warmer water, he has to bear right at San Francisco. In- 
stead, the 40-ton, 40-ft. humpback whale turned left and 
headed inland under the Golden Gate Bridge. For more than 
a week he has been swimming aimlessly in the shallow Sac- 
ramento River delta 40 miles northeast of San Francisco, a 
freshwater environment that eventually may kill the giant 
saltwater mammal. 

The loss of Humphrey, as the nearby Rio Vista whale 
watchers have named him, would be a serious one. The 
humpback whale is an endangered species: only some 12,000 





still exist, about 5% to 10% of the original population. “They 
used to be very good hunting,” says Mark Ferrari, a whale 
photographer who has helped coordinate efforts to direct the 
whale back to the sea. 

Humphrey has been less than cooperative with would-be 
rescuers. He has outmaneuvered tugboats that tried to herd 
him, and disdained efforts to lure him toward salt water with 
tape recordings of his breed’s distinctive sounds. Towing, 
says Ferrari, “has always been disastrous. We could drown 
him or tangle him.” Though fresh water will inevitably wear 
down the oceangoing creature, optimistic experts predict the 
whale can survive for more than two weeks in the brackish 
tides of the delta. That gives Humphrey’s helpers the slim 
hope that with time to reconsider his position, he will find his 
way back to the safe and salty Pacific. 
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Whale watchers wait by the Sacramento River for the 40-ft. humpback to make a cameo appearance 
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ANOTHER BIG IDEA FOR YOUR 
GROWING BUSINESS FROM Alsi. 


INTRODUCING THE AT&T 
ELECTRONIC PROFESSIONAL 
TYPEWRITER. 


AT&T has years of experience in helping 
you save time and money with your tele- 
phone. We now have a new way to help you 
where your typewriter is. 

Our new typewriter gives you all the ad- 
vanced features your business needs to 
increase productivity. Yet it costs far less 
than a word processor. 


ANY TYPIST WILL LOVE IT 


After all, it's automatic. Its convenient 
liquid crystal display lets anyone easily 
catch and fix mistakes before they hit the 
page. There are automatic centering, 
underlining, tab functions, key repetition 
and margin settings. Its "daisy wheel" snaps 
in easily and produces letter perfect let 
ters, contracts, sales reports and memos. It 
can even print white-on-black and italic. 


C IT’S ACOMPUTERCENTER jj] 


Its computer brain holds a correction 
memory which is 500 characters big. It also 
stores 2,000 characters for text editing. So 


you can print out frequently-used phrases, 
numbers or entire formats. At 1200 charac- 
ters per minute! 


GROW, GROW, GROW 
You can expand its memory. Link it toa 
PC and use it as a letter-quality printer. 
Presto, it's a workstation. But you're never 
limited to one style. You get a choice of 
type faces and sizes, including foreign 
accents and characters. Olé! 


GOODBYE 
AARGINITIS, VHILL-Cu, BU RN OUT 


No more electric typewriter maladies 
with our new all-electronic. Pages look 
totally professional. No marginitis. No 
white-out or messy eraser papers to use. No 
burn out, either.Our allelectronic system 
has fewer parts. And hardly ever needs 


repair. CALL ( 
aoononneHnHnnoe 


Our toll-free number will tell you the 
store nearest you. As always, you'll find 
AT&T gives you the finest service and qual- 
ity products. And that goes for our new 
typewriter. So come in today. And starting 
tomorrow, you'll help your business save 
time and money. 


After all, just because your business is § 


growing doesn't mean it can't be the best. 


*In Hinots call | 800 942-2835 


ATfst 


The right choice. 
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The stories behind Chicago’s great stories 


150 Years Of 
Chicago Architecture 


Presented by the ChicagoTribune and Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


Museum of Science and Industry 0) 57th St. & Lake Shore Dr. 

CO) October 1-January 15 1) Weekdays 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 1) Weekends 
and Holidays 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. LD) Admission $3 adults, $1.50 
children CO) Tickets at the door, Ticketron 853-3636, TicketMaster 
559-1212 UO Group visits, 684-1414. 


Museum of Science and Industry 








a better way 
to get a mortgage... 


... through a partnership that works for you 





























nership provides you with the advantage of 
doing business with a local bank that offers 
the variety of mortgages previously available 
only through a mortgage banking company. 
There are some things you won't get from 
an MMS member bank. You won't deal 
with a branch office that has no author 
ity to make decisions. Your loan won't 
be processed through a series of 
departments in a centralized high 
volume mortgage factory, forcing 
you to deal with a new person each 
time something comes up. You 
won't be pressured into taking a 
loan that's not the best for you 
simply because it meets 
the lender's current invest 
ment strategy. And you 
won't have to worry about 
informal verbal commitments 
on interest rate and points that 
sometimes have a way of chang 
ing just before closing. 

MMS has only one business, 
to provide mortgage lending sup 
port to member banks, By concen 
trating on this, we have learned to 

do it very well. So if you're looking for 
a better way to get a mortgage, let the 
Bank/MMS partnership work for you 


/) 
Rad Ab A> 
Leonard J-Giblin 


President 
Midwest Mortgage System 


raditionally, home buyers have had 

to choose between three types of 
mortgage lenders — a commercial bank, 
a savings and loan association or a mort 
gage banking company. Each had its own 
set of advantages and disadvantages, 
with no way to combine the ad 
vantages or to avoid the disadvan 
tages peculiar to each type. But 
over the last five years, thou 
sands of homeowners have 
discovered a better way to 
arrange mortgage financing — 
through one of the member 
banks of the Midwest Mort 
gage System —a partner 
ship that works for you 

MMS is a mortgage 

banking company that 
works through a care 
fully selected group of 
full-service commercial 
banks. These member banks 
offer the personal service, the 
convenience, the confidence and 
the integrity that you would expect 
from a bank that has built its business 
in the community on its reputation for 
customer service. MMS member banks 
offer a full range of fixed-rate, adjustable- 
rate, and graduated payment mortgages, 
a total of over twenty loan plans in amounts 
up to $500,000 ...the most complete 
and most professional mortgage lending 
service available anywhere. The MMS part- 





MIDWEST MORTGAGE SYSTEM  carrourree 1-800-858-8520, ..1 


our toll-free number will get you a list of the MMS member banks in your area 


plus a free extensive Home Financing Kit that will be helpful to you no matter 
where you get your mortgage. The kit provides information on different types 
of loans, includes worksheets and even a cassette tape to help you apply the 
information to your own personal situation. As a bonus, we will include a 
special Home Buyer's Kit with check sheets to use as you inspect homes. 


LENDER) 100185 ©1985 MIDWEST MORTGAGE SERVICES, INC., GLEN ELLYN, IL 60137 

















SWEETS 


Charlie says, “Love my Good & Plenty.” —Leaf Incorporated 








It's striking the right emotional cord. Rather and Improved, High and Mighty. 
than approaching a campaign from a “how do we get We call it human contact. 
‘em now” viewpoint. Because it starts with human understanding, 
It’s talking to people on a personal level. One talks about human interests, always treats people 
to one. Instead of in a target audience with a _ like human beings and always attempts to get a 
“throw out the net” attitude. human response. 


It's Sweet and Lovely, Love and Honor, We don't always make it. After all, Ayer is only 
Comfort and Joy. Versus Brag and Boast, New human, too. But we always try. 








LOVELY 


I only wear mink—Gillette’s Mink Difference 





There is no formula for creating human contact 
advertising. It flows naturally from each detailed case 
analysis and consequent strategy. But there is one 
common denominator. In each instance, besides 
brains, we use our guts, nerves and backbones to grab 
people's hearts 

Because that's where buying decisions are so 
often really made 





Ayer & 
human contact. 
Nothing sells harder. 


Ayer Worldwide: United States, Europe, Latin America, Asia/Pacific 











3reeders Cup Day is the 


day for champions. And you 
don't have to know the first 
thing about horse racing to 
sense that this event is the 
last word in competition. The 
horses running on this day 
are champions... and they 


know it. And they show it. The 


jockeys are members of an 
elite group, each with a gift of 


| NOVEMBER Z, I 


The day everyone in America 
IS a racing lan 


skill and competitiveness— 
champions in their own right. 
To witness horse and rider 
pushing spirit and muscle to o- = 
their absolute limit is to ex- 
perience the most awesome 
sight in sport. Racing fans 
have watched the field of par- 
ticipants develop throughout 
the year, pointing towards 
this day, Breeders Cup Day 
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LODGING A LA CARD 


(A True Hotel Story) 














All it takes to 
remind you how 
complicated life can be is a 
simple business trip... Right? 
No one knows you out there. 
You don’t know them. / 
Expect the unexpected. / 
That’s why we make an 
extra effort to know the 
business traveler at Ramada. 
We'll even provide you with our —_ 
Ramada Business Card. Free. eet 
It identifies you immediately as 
a very important customer and i inspires i kind of 
treatment that just might spoil you. 
i Of course, other hotels have 
> methods for identifying you, too. 
Lengthier methods. 
But consider that one card 
can do the job of many... 
from the one hotel that so 
many business travelers 
‘ye prefer. Request yours at any 
Ramada location or write: 
Ramada Response Center, 
P.O. Box 4500, Woburn, 


MA 01888. 
NEXT TIME, INNS « HOTELS » RENAISSANCE HOTELS 


© Ramada Inns, Inc., 1985 1-800-2-RAMADA 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT 
Hard Volleys in Peking 


When Vice President 
George Bush faced Chinese 
Vice Premier Wan Li across 
the net at Peking’s Interna- 
tional Club early one morning 
last week, the doubles match 
struck some as a paradigm of 
his six-day China visit. 
Teamed with Donald Gregg, 
his national security adviser, 
Bush took the first two sets, 6-3 
and 6-4, then lost the third ona 
tie breaker, 6-7, after Wan 
changed partners. 

The Vice President's trip was a success, but the Chinese 
made him work hard. Bush wanted to lobby for improved trade. 
While cordial in private, Chinese Leader Deng Xiaoping public- 
ly upbraided the U.S. for its continued support of Taiwan, which 
he called the “principal problem” between the two countries. 
Bush was pleasant but unyielding. “They know our position, and 
we know theirs,” he said. Obstacles aside, the U.S. is now Chi- 
na’s third-largest trading partner (estimated 1985 total: $7 bil- 
lion), after Japan and Hong Kong. By week’s end Bush had good 
news: the NATO-Japan coordinating committee on export con- 
trols, which oversees Western high-tech sales to Communist 
countries, decided to allow more such transactions with Peking. 
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Bush with Wan after their match 





The Once and Present Mayor 


After he was convicted on 13 felony counts of conspiracy and 
perjury two weeks ago, San Diego Mayor Roger Hedgecock re- 
signed. Then last Thursday, amid allegations of jury tampering, 
Hedgecock’s lawyers filed a motion for a new trial. The follow- 
ing day, just before he was due to leave office, Hedgecock an- 
nounced that he would stay on, pending the outcome. Said he: “If 
there is no valid verdict, there is no basis for resignation.” 

A popular leader, Hedgecock had already eluded downfall 
twice. Last November voters re-elected him for a second term, 
although he was under indictment for lying to conceal irregular- 
ities in the financing of his first mayoral campaign. Last Febru- 
ary his first trial ended in a hung jury. Hedgecock’s third chance 
at redemption came when two jurors from the latest trial report- 
ed that a bailiff, Al Burroughs Jr., had attempted to influence the 
panel during the 64 days it was sequestered. At least one juror 
reportedly changed his vote to guilty on one count after Bur- 
roughs informed him that the panel was not allowed to end its 
deliberations without a verdict. After rescinding his resignation, 
Hedgecock said he hoped there would be no third trial. 


Deaths out of Proportion 


Advances in medicine have bestowed longer and healthier 
lives on many Americans. But a disturbing study from the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services finds that death still 
comes sooner for blacks and some other minorities than it does 
for whites. According to the study, of the approximately 60,000 
| “excess deaths” reported among blacks each year, 18,181 were 
attributed to heart disease and stroke, 8,118 to cancer, 6,178 to 
infant mortality, 2,154 to cirrhosis and 1,850 to diabetes. 

Outgoing HHS Secretary Margaret Heckler said that “knowl- 
edge and life-style” factors such as smoking, alcohol, diet and 
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obesity accounted for much of the health gap. A startling 10,909 
excess deaths resulted from homicide or accidents, which Heck- 
ler deemed a health matter because more than half were related 
to alcohol or drug abuse. Ohio’s Democratic Congressman Louis 
Stokes criticized the study, arguing that it failed to point out that 
“Reagan budget cuts have had a major impact on the health of 
minorities.” Although Heckler proposed no new remedies, she 
set aside a $3 million monitoring fund to ensure that minorities 
get their fair share of public-health money. 





Prison for a Priest 


“God in his infinite mercy may 
find forgiveness for your crimes,” 
Judge Hugh Brunson told Defrocked 
Priest Gilbert Gauthe Jr. But the 
court, said Brunson, was faced with 
the “need of society to protect its 
most defenseless and vulnerable 
members, the children.” Brunson 
sentenced Gauthe to 20 years in pris- 
on without parole after Gauthe 
pleaded guilty to sexually molesting 
eleven boys in his Henry, La., parish. 
Gauthe was the fourth Catholic 
priest imprisoned this year on such 
charges (the other cases occurred in 
Idaho, Wisconsin and Rhode Island) 
and the most severely penalized. 

A popular priest in a small rural community, Gauthe, 40, ad- 
mitted having sodomized and otherwise abused at least 35 chil- 
dren entrusted to his care. Last week’s sentencing followed a 
plea-bargaining arrangement involving all of the parents, which 
was undertaken to spare Gauthe’s victims the trauma of testify- 
ing. But the case is not over. The diocese of Lafayette and its in- 
surers have paid $4.9 million to settle eleven civil suits filed by 
the families, and ten more are pending. 








Inmate Gauthe last week 


Star Wars in the Parking Lot 


Congress may not be able to solve problems like the federal 
deficit, but at least 38 of its members are determined to do some- 
thing about a truly crucial issue: parking at Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport. In a letter co-signed by 37 of his bipartisan 
friends, Illinois Republican Philip Crane asked Federal Avia- 
tion Administration Chief Donald Engen to bar Supreme Court 
Justices and members of the diplomatic corps from using a 
choice 88-space lot near the terminal gates. 

“The Congressional Parking Lot,” as Crane dubbed it, is 
reserved free for high-ranking officials. (Ordinary citizens 
pay as much as $15 a day for more distant locations.) Arguing 
that Congressmen must be available on short notice for last- 
minute votes, Crane asserted that “Supreme Court Justices 
and ambassadors are tradi- 
tionally driven to the air- 
port” and that their aides 
should not hog the spaces, 
forcing Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to scrounge for 
other spots. Engen, who 
doubtless is studying the 
problem carefully, has yet 
to reply. Perhaps the next 
item on Crane’s agenda: box 
seats at Redskins games. 

















At National, the ne plus ultra 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


A Scourge Spreads Panic 





World 








n Araguari, Brazil, suspicious custom- 

ers stopped visiting Evaldo Marques’ 

hairdressing salon when he began to 

lose weight and complain of suffering 
from constant diarrhea. Others even 
shunned the private pool where he swam. 
When he left town to be tested for AIDS, 
Araguari police advised him not to come 
back. He is now severely ill with the dis- 
ease and living with relatives in Belo 
Horizonte. 

In Genoa, Italy, police refused to 
touch a sickly young girl wandering aim- 
lessly in a public park until they were pro- 
vided with gloves. They feared that she 
was an AIDS victim. She turned out to be a 
drug addict. 

In Hampshire, England, 46 children 
were kept home from the Scantabout pri- 
mary school when their parents found out 
that a fellow pupil was a nine-year-old 
hemophiliac who had been exposed to 
the AIDS virus. Officials insisted that the 
child stay in school, and eventually the 
parents relented. 

Acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome—AIDS—which 
until recently had been 
receiving the most 
attention in the US., 
has jumped the Adan- 
tic and the Pacific, and 
brought with it the 
same fear and anxiety 
that continue to bedevil 
Americans. Indeed, the 
reactions frequently border 
on hysteria, adding ostra- 
cism and discrimination to 
the suffering of the world’s 
| AIDS victims. Headlines in 
Europe have proclaimed 
the disease’s spread with 
dire warnings of a new 
plague. This has led Profes- 
sor Carlo de Bac, secretary 
of the Italian League to 
Combat Virus Diseases, to 
complain that journal- 
ists are creating “un- } 
justified alarm and pa- | 
nic worthy of the Dark 
Ages.” But there has been 
| at least one positive result 

of the increased, if distort- 
ed, public awareness of 
the malady: it has galva- 
nized many foreign gov- 
ernments into action, and 
they are for the first time 
distributing information 
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on the dangers of the disease. Moreover, 
most Western countries have in recent 
months instituted mandatory testing of 
donated blood, one of the sources of the 
AIDS infection. 

On the face of it, the panic seems out 
of all proportion to the numbers involved. 


| Compared with the U.S., which now has 


seen more than 14,000 cases, other coun- 
tries appear to have a small number of 
AIDS victims. Among those nations that 
have issued official statistics, Brazil ranks 
second, with 483 known sufferers, fol- 
lowed by France (392), Haiti (377), Cana- 
da (323), West Germany (300) and Britain 
(225). Large areas of the globe, including 
India, China and the Soviet Union, have 
reported no indigenous cases at all. But 
the spread of the virus through interna- 
tional travel seems impossible to control, 
and it is unlikely to spare any country, As 
has already been seen in the 

US., once the disease takes 























As AIDS reaches around the globe, governments are galvanized into action 


hold, the number of victims multiplies 
rapidly. No one knows how many suffer- 
ers around the world have died from the 
disease, although there have been 7,157 
deaths in the U.S. 

As part of its effort to calm the grow- 
ing global fear of a disease that is as little 
understood by the public at large as it is 
confounding to researchers, the World 
Health Organization held a_ two-day 
meeting in Geneva last month at which 
one doctor rejected the “tendency to com- 
pare AIDS to the great plagues of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” While acknowledging that a 
cure is years away, the WHO panel was op- 
timistic about the possibility of slowing 
the spread of AIDS through government 
and private information programs, partic- 
ularly those aimed at male homosexuals, 
the group most at risk. In the U.S., they 
represent 73% of those identified as hav- 
ing the disease. 

The agency’s reassurance in the face 

of public panic is firmly 
rooted in medical 
knowledge. There is no 
evidence that the AIDS vi- 
rus, designated HTLV-II, 
is spread by casual contact 
with either victims or ob- 
jects they have touched. 


the leading means of trans- 
mission. Semen is the prima- 
ry agent of infection, and the 
virus can be carried into the 
_ bloodstream through sores or 
other lesions. Prostitutes, as 
well as homosexuals, are at 
risk, and research suggests 
that they also endanger 
their customers. Other 
groups in peril are drug 
users who regularly in- 
ject intravenously 
and share needles 
and those who receive 
transfusions of untested 
blood. Hemophiliacs, who 
must regularly receive blood- 
clotting factor, have also been 
exposed to the AIDS virus in 
large numbers. 

The disease, which weak- 
ens the immune system and 
makes its victims susceptible to 
rare cancers and infections, is 





“Unjustified alarm and panic 
worthy of the Dark Ages” 














Sexual intercourse, particu- | 
larly homosexual, is by far 
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invariably fatal. Recently a 
team of doctors reported in the 
journal Science on a new dis- 
covery about AIDS: in a minor- 
ity of cases, the virus directly at- 
tacks the spinal cord and brain, 
causing severe motor dysfunc- 
tion and dementia. 

The means by which AIDS 
traveled to the U.S. may never 
be clear, but the disease appears 
to have originated in central 
Africa, where today it is report- 
edly rampant in a band of ten 
countries from Gabon through 
Zaire to Tanzania, Dr. Fakhry 
Assaad of WHO's division of 
communicable diseases says sta- 
tistics indicate that the virus was carried 
to Europe by homosexuals of various na- 
tionalities, and from there to the Middle 
East and Asia. Countries with a small 
number of cases, like Japan, he says, often 
first encountered the virus through the 
transfusion of contaminated blood 

Other suspected agents for the spread 
of the disease include American military 
personnel, some of whom frequent gay 
bars and bathhouses in West Germany 
and other countries. “Very many Ger- 
mans keep their hands away from Ameri- 
cans,” says the proprietor of a 
huge gay disco and bar in 
Frankfurt. Late last week 
the Defense Department an- 
nounced a plan to screen all 2.1 
million men and women in the 
US. military for infection by 
the AIDS virus. Those found to 
be suffering from the disease 
will receive a second, more 
complex battery of tests. Those 
who have only been exposed to 
the virus will be counseled and 
treated 

As recently as four years 
ago, few realized the dangers of 
multiple homosexual contacts 
But today, says Dr. Assaad, 
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An AIDS researcher at the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
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“traveling gays arriving in a European or 
Asian or African city should know 
enough to avoid contact with unknown 
partners. The risk of sex with a partner 


they have never met before cannot be | 


overestimated.” The warning might also 


apply to heterosexual contacts. Last week | 


scientists reported in the Journal of the 
A.M.A. that 15 out of 41 victims of AIDS or 
a less serious affliction called AIDS-related 
complex (ARC) who were surveyed at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center had 
been infected through sexual contact with 


ae 


German TV talk-show panel discusses AIDS with victim, center 


“Very many Germans keep their hands away from Americans.” 


a partner of the opposite sex. 
The AIDS virus’ incubation 
period can be as short as six 
months. But often it lasts five 
years or more, which means 
that the disease can be widely 
spread before those initially in- 
fected know they are victims. 
Thus, behind today’s relatively 
small number of people outside 
the US. identified as having the 
disease lies a huge reservoir of 
future cases. Canada’s current 
323 cases, medical experts say, 
will swell to between 25,000 
and 100,000 by the end of the 
decade. In Italy, which to date 
has reported only 85 confirmed 
AIDS cases, there are fears that ultimately 
there will be thousands of sufferers. In 
West Germany, which has 300 cases, the 
Robert Koch Institute estimates that 
there are 100,000 carriers of the HTLV-II 
virus. In countries with large homosexual 
populations but little AIDS, the agony is 
just beginning. Japan, for instance, has an 
estimated 300,000 homosexuals. Only ten 
AIDS cases have been reported to date, but 
government officials say they cannot even 
begin to guess how large the figure will 
eventually become. | 
As this time bomb of illness 
and suffering ticks away, mem- 
5 bers of high-risk groups, wheth- 
er or not they have AIDS, are in- 
* creasingly finding themselves 
victims of discrimination. In a 
small village in Bavaria, resi- 
dents tried to prevent patients 
ata local drug-treatment center 
from using the public swim- 
ming pool. In Australia, where 
there have been 52 AIDS deaths, 
the New South Wales Antidis- 
crimination Board receives 
about 80 calls a month concern- 
ing the disease; a third are from 
employers asking if they can 
fire homosexual employees. In 
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many countries those who have the dis- 
ease, or have tested positive for the virus’ 
antibodies, have been refused medical 
and dental care and have even been evict- 
ed by landlords. 

Some countries, for a variety of rea- 
sons, have pointedly refused to issue sta- 
tistics to the WHO about the spread of 
AIDS. Among them are all ten of the Cen- 
tral African states, India and the Soviet 
Union. Three weeks ago a Soviet official 
asserted that the country was free of AIDS. 
The disease, wrote Deputy Health Minis- 
ter Pyotr N. Burgasov in the newspaper 
Trud, “is connected with sexual deca- 
dence, which is tolerated in certain circles 
in the West but for our society is unnatu- 
ral.” Burgasov’s statement is contradicted 
privately by Soviet doctors who say they 
have seen or heard of AIDS cases in the So- 
viet Union. 

Where the AIDS threat is acknowl- 
edged, governments have begun to take 
action. Thailand has proposed barring 
from the country foreigners who have the 
disease or are revealed by blood tests to 
be carrying the virus’ antibodies. And 
Bangladesh, where no cases have yet 
been reported, is contemplating requiring 
foreigners entering the country to show 
evidence of a recent blood test for AIDS. 
Now that many Western countries have 
instituted mandatory testing of all donat- 
ed blood, or have made plans to do so, 
whole categories of potential ALDS victims 
could be eliminated: hemophiliacs and 
others who receive blood transfusions. 
But the blood test is too expensive for 
many countries to carry out on a large 
scale. Asa result, Brazil has forbidden the 
sale of all blood in Rio de Janeiro, and 
20% of that city’s blood banks have 
closed. 


espite encouragement from the 

WHO and other groups, the fight 

against the spread of ALDS is not 

yet a worldwide effort. In India, 
for example, where the government in- 
sists there have not been any confirmed 
cases, health officials are at odds over 
whether to take preventive action. Dr. 
D.B. Bisht, director-general of Indian 
government health services, complains 
that other “high-priority programs will 
suffer because of pressure to divert funds 
from them to anti-AIDS programs. We 
can’tafford this, since there is no evidence 
of ADS.” Dr. LS. Gilada, secretary of the 
Indian Health Organization, considers 
this a head-in-the-sand attitude. “There is 
no special immunity to AIDS that Asians 
enjoy,” he says. “By the time we diagnose 
the first case, it would have spread like 
wildfire.” Gilada’s view matches that in 
the world health community: while panic 
and hysteria are not called for, only a 
large dose of public education and pre- 
ventive medicine can slow the rate at 
which AIDS is spreading around the 
world. —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Robert Kroon/Geneva and John Wright/London, 
with other bureaus 





LEBANON 





Seeking the Silent Majority 





After years of chaos, Amin Gemayel is modestly hopeful 


he President of Lebanon climbed be- 

hind the wheel of his bulletproof Mer- 
cedes, drove down the mountain from his 
Official residence at Bikfaya and contin- 
ued a rare private interview with TIME 
Diplomatic Correspondent William Stew- 
art. The car, along with the security vehi- 
cles that accompanied it, eventually came 
to a halt at a private club, where the dis- 
cussion proceeded over dinner. Though 
his country remains deeply troubled, 
Amin Gemayel, 43, sounded unexpected- 
ly optimistic, insisting that the recent un- 
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The President at a Cabinet meeting 





“The last battle in a long war.” 


rest in Tripoli and Beirut is like “the last 
battle in a long war.” Indeed, the major 
factions in Lebanon's ten-year civil war 
last week agreed to a Syrian-sponsored 
proposal to end the fighting. Gemayel en- 
dorsed the plan at week’s end during talks 
in Damascus with Syrian President Hafez 
Assad. Whether the accord will prove to 
be any more durable than previous ones 
remains to be seen. 

The agreement is fresh evidence of 
Gemayel’s heavy reliance on Syria, an ex- 
traordinary about-face for a leader whose 
Maronite Christian community has long 
maintained that the Syrians, along with 
the Palestinians, are Lebanon’s greatest 
enemies. Yet the President believes that 
the realities of Middle East politics, and 
the collapse of any recognizable U.S. poli- 
cy toward Lebanon, have forced him to 
look to Damascus for primary support. 
Excerpts from the interview: 


On Lebanon's foreign policy. The strug- 
gle for our Arab identity has been one of 
the main causes of our problems. We have 
excellent relations with the Arab world, 





and Syria is our gateway. She is our big 
Arab neighbor with whom we must have 
special relations. We share the same dem- 
ocratic values as the Western world, but 
politically we are nonaligned. 


On Lebanon and the U.S. I feel that Presi- 
dent Reagan has tried to help us, and I ap- 
preciate that. Perhaps during a period the 
relationship was not very comfortable, 
but our relations go beyond the presence 
of the Marines here or specific U.S. initia- 
tives. Our two peoples are too close to be 
separated by what was a difficult political 
phase for all concerned. And we can’t for- 
get those Marines who died in Lebanon. 


On the consequences of the 1982 Israeli 
invasion. It was our belief that the May 
17, 1983, agreement [between Israel and 
Lebanon] could bring about the complete 
withdrawal of the Israelis from our coun- 
try. After a few days, we suspected that 
this goal could not be reached. When the 
Israelis began their withdrawal [from the 
Chouf Mountains] without any coordina- 
tion with us, bringing chaos to the areas 
they had occupied, we concluded that this 
agreement was nil. The Israelis were so 
insistent on getting everything they want- 
ed that they lost the opportunity for a 
peaceful withdrawal. In retrospect, we all 
made mistakes, 


On religious extremism. In Lebanon, 
fundamentalism is a product of this long 
war. When the authority of the state 
collapsed, many extremist elements 
emerged. Lebanon is basically a tolerant 
country. Once the authority of the state is 
restored, these elements will be greatly re- 
duced, and the Lebanese silent majority, 
the tolerant majority, will be heard again. 


On the remaining U.S. hostages. We are 
working very hard to obtain their release. 
Unfortunately, the kidnapers are estab- 
lished in areas where the Lebanese gov- 
ernment has no authority. | am personally 
concerned about these [hostages]. Some of 
them are my friends. I am in contact with 
President Assad, who also wants to help. 
We condemn any kind of kidnaping or hi- 
jacking, or any threat to innocent lives. 


On the prospects for peace. I know the 
outside world thinks that Lebanon is fin- 
ished, that the world is tired of us. But 
from my position I see the crisis coming 
forcefully to an end. All the factions are 
exhausted. No one believes any longer 
that military solutions are possible. In my 
opinion, a political solution is much closer 
than before. There is now a consensus 
that we have one identity, and it is Arab. 
This is the main reason I believe we are 
nearing a solution. a 
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Every piece of Monroe 
office equipment 
comes with an extra 



















Monroe All: 


Most office equipment 
companies want buyers. 


We want customers. 


When Fortune magazine said: “Most 
manufacturers and retailers would 
rather sell computers than fix them,’ it 
didn't raise any eyebrows. It was 
merely a statement of what everyone 
knew anyway. 

In the office equipment industry, ser- 
vice has evolved into “lip” service. 

At Monroe, we're as excited by the 
office equipment revolution as anyone 
else. We offer a quality line of calcula- 
tors, accounting machines, copiers and 
micro-computers we'll gladly compare 
with any of our competitor's. 

But we also offer a concept of service 
that includes a lot more than some guy 
walking into your office with a satchel 
full of tools. 

Monroe service starts at your very 
first meeting with our sales representa- 
tive. And it ends...well, our attitude is 
that it never ends. 


Knowing your business is as 


important as knowing ours. 


The whole idea behind office equip- 
ment is to help your business. Some 
people forget that. They get carried 
away by all the bells and whistles. 

But when it comes down to it, not 
one of those flashy extras is worth a 
thing unless it helps your business. 
It's that simple. 

Which is why we sit down with you 
and talk about your needs before we 
ever talk product. In some instances 
this can be a couple of sentences, in 
others, it might require a much more 
in-depth evaluation. 

Whatever it takes is what you get. 
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The Monroe representative works 
with you to match your needs to the 
right equipment. He won't sell you 
something that you can't really use. 

He wants you to be satisfied. Not just 
the moment you buy. Not just during the 
honeymoon. But a year from now. 

Five years. Ten. 
That's what makes customers. 
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There’s a 
lot more to 
installation 
than just 
delivery. 


The people who install 
your Monroe equipment will 
be Monroe people. 

They aren't free-lance people. 
They don't just see it as a machine with a 
plug. They see it as the company's reputation. 

At Monroe, service isn't something that 
one group does-—it's the philosophy of the 
whole company, from sales to administration. 
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We won’t abandon you. 


Once the equipment is ready to go, we give 
person-to-person demonstrations. Or, in the 
case of more complex equipment, specialized 
training. 

After that, every piece of Monroe equip- 
ment comes with an operating manual. 
And you don't have to be a scientist or an 
engineer to read it. 
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With a lot of companies, you're on your & 
own after that. Once the sale is made, 
your representative is harder to find than 
the end of the rainbow. 

But with Monroe, you're only 
a phone call away. 





Total customer service starts 
with the first meeting 


Working with you to determine 
your needs training 


Our service people go to 
school to learn our products 


Person-to-person, hands-on 


rice, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, 










































ry 4: If you call for help today, you 
want help today. 

& ‘Oy We'd like to give you a machine that 
will work forever. But the truth is noth- 
ing works forever. Sad but true. 

There is bound to be misuse. Acci- 
dents. Yes, even faulty parts. 
What we offer is the next best thing: 
our goal is 
. to have a 
y aeaee = service 
ee fee = person at 
[7 your place 
< 9. E of business 
ae 4 within four 
ae. working hours. 
hh s Most important 
is the person who 
shows up. 
With many other 
office equipment com- 
panies that person will be a 
service contractor. 
Someone who works on a lot of 
different brands. Someone who 
has no particular allegiance, or 
accountability, to the company who 
made the equipment. 
With Monroe, the person who arrives 
will be a Monroe employee. A man, or 
woman, trained by Monroe to repair 
Monroe equipment. 
(Just a word about the training we 
give these service people: thorough. 
We bring our people to headquarters 
to attend school. 
When we bring out a new piece of 
equipment, we do it all over again. 
In the end they know Monroe 
equipment better than they 
know their living rooms.) 


Monroe service means mini- 
mizing downtime 


Monroe service is just a 
phone call away. 


Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Serv 


-Star Service. 





Monroe service: a 73-year 


commitment. 


Service. Service. Service. 

It's not a new philosophy with us. It's 
been the foundation of our company 
since we made the very first calculator. 

Through good times. Bad times. Four 
wars. Thirteen presidents. And incredi- 
ble changes. 

Through it all, our dedication to ser- 
vice has helped us not only survive— 
but thrive. 

You see, in addition to our large 
accounts, a lot of our customers have 
always been small and medium sized 
businesses. Businesses that simply 
can't afford downtime. Businesses that 
count on our service. 

We haven't let them down. 

Of course, the only way we can 
afford this service is by having quality 
products to begin with. Products that 
stand up to the demands of today’s 
office environment. 


At Monroe, when you're with 
us, we're with you. 


When you choose a Monroe product, 
you've made a commitment to us. In 
return, we make one to you. And it's not 
a commitment that is discharged on 
delivery. 

Total customer service. Not just prod- 
uct service. It starts the moment you 
meet our representative. 

And it continues. 

Because we see you as a customer. 
Total customer service. It's the extra 
part you get with every piece of Monroe 

office equipment. 
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Monroe’s All-Star 
Product Line-up. 


RL717Z Copier 


















2125 Calculator 
bey 


2120 Calculator 2145 Calculator 





RL725RE Copier 








7860 Magnetic Ledger 


AL735Z Copier Accounting System 











Monroe offers a full line of copiers, from * Our accounting machine is affordable, reli- MONROE 
desktop models to high-tech copiers with able, simple and accurate—the most usable 
zoom magnification and color capabilities. system available. SYSTEMS 
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POLAND 





No Strength in Numbers 





or Prime Minister Wojciech Jaru- 

zelski, 62, the real issue in Poland’s 
first national elections since 1980 was not 
who would win but how many people 
would vote. The Communist regime 
wanted a heavy turnout in order to dem- 
onstrate that nearly four years after the 
imposition of martial law Poland had 
overcome its divisions and was looking to- 
ward the future. Yet when the votes were 
counted last week, the extent of participa- 
tion—and the significance of the entire 
exercise—remained very much in 
dispute. 

The outcome, however, was nev- 
er in doubt. Though for most of the 
460 seats at stake in the Sejm, or par- 
liament, there was more than one 
candidate, only those approved by 
the authorities were elected. Jaru- 
zelski was among 50 nationally 
prominent candidates who ran un- 
opposed. Before the election, he had 
hinted that if 75% of the country’s 
26 million eligible voters turned out, 
he might offer amnesty to 280 politi- 
cal prisoners, although he did not 
specify when that might be. But 
Lech Walesa, leader of the banned 
Solidarity labor union, and other op- 
position figures called for a boycott 
of the elections, which they claimed 
would not even begin to reflect pub- 
lic opinion. 

To assure a maximum turnout, 
the authorities banned liquor sales a 
day before the voting, rescheduled 
soccer matches and postponed a 
popular television soap opera until 
five minutes after the polls had 
closed. In rural areas, entire villages, 
in a swirl of colorful peasant cos- 
tumes, dutifully trooped to local 
election halls behind brass bands. In 
the northwestern hamlet of Szcze- 
cinek, voting was temporarily disrupted 
when a woman gave birth to a healthy son 
beside the ballot box. In Walesa’s home- 
town of Gdansk, 3,000 people marched 
through the streets carrying a banner that 
proclaimed WE WON'T GO TO THE POLLS, 
and in the steel-mill city of Nowa Huta, 
hundreds of youths clashed with plain- 
clothes police. The head of Poland’s Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, Jozef Cardinal 
Glemp, was conveniently in Rome on 
election day, and most of the country’s 
22,000 Catholic priests stayed away from 
the polls. 

Because there were no independent 
poll watchers, however, a reliable esti- 
mate of the turnout was impossible. The 
state-run press reported that 78.8% of the 
electorate had voted, a figure that some 
Western diplomats considered credible. 
Solidarity, citing its own clandestine mon- 
itoring of the polls, contended that only 





Jaruzelski and Wife Barbara on their way to vote 
“Some of those who are not with us are also patriots.” 








Jaruzelski’s election victory solves few problems 


% had cast ballots. Whatever the turn- 
out, there was little evidence that the elec- 
tions had healed Poland’s internal fis- 
sures, revived its sagging economy or 
improved its chilly relations with the U.S., 
which imposed economic sanctions after 
martial law was declared. 

Jaruzelski discussed these and other 
problems with the editors of TIME during 
his recent trip to New York to address the 
opening of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Excerpts from the interview: 





On ties with the U.S. Relations are bad 
indeed, as they have never been before. It 
is not Poland’s fault. We are prepared for 
full normalization in our bilateral rela- 
tions with the U.S. But this has to be 
paralleled by a return to elementary 
political realism and, above all, a halt to 
the practices that hurt our people. The 
United States has traditionally enjoyed 
sympathy and understanding in Poland. 
Our pollsters find indications of a de- 
crease in that positive view. It is not 
in our mutual interest for this trend to 
continue. 


On U.S. sanctions. Directly or indirectly, 
the effect of the sanctions cost close to $15 
billion. In practical terms, this boils down 
to a rapid reduction of meat consumption 
in Poland, along with other goods con- 
nected with economic cooperation with 
the United States and other countries of 


——— 


the West. But these restrictions are not 
the major problem. We are adapting to 
the new conditions. We have entered into 
even closer economic relations with the 
countries of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance [the East bloc common 
market]. Just before leaving Warsaw, I 
had the opportunity of signing a very im- 
portant agreement between Poland and 
the Soviet Union on close coordination of 
our work until the year 2000. 





On the Soviet Union. The train that is be- 
ing driven by [Soviet Leader Mikhail] 
Gorbachev is picking up speed with ever 
greater force. We believe we will be on 
the train, especially since others seem to 
be reluctant to cooperate with us. I be- 
lieve that in the coming months and 
& years, Soviet economic policy will be 
= clearly seen as effective. It would be 
© ideal if positive economic factors in 
both the East and the West neutral- 
ized the negative effects of the arms 
race, of lack of confidence. 


On Solidarity. That chapter has 
been closed. The American public 
has been continuously misinformed 
about the real situation in Poland, 
including the origins of Solidarity 
and the destructive consequences 
for the stability of the nation. Soli- 
darity was a very broad amalga- 
mation, from Trotskyites to reli- 
gious fanatics, who were joined by 
expediency and, temporarily, by 
their relationship to the state. This 
is why there have been so many ir- 
responsible actions that have threat- 
ened the nation’s economy and 
brought it to the brink of destruc- 
tion. National income dropped by 
close to 25%. There was almost total 
ruin that had to be stopped. 


On the church. Remnants lof Soli- 
darity] today are trying to exploit 
the great authority of the Catholic 
Church in Poland, as if they were 
hiding under its umbrella. It is no 
secret that the church itself has a critical 
appraisal of such behavior. There are 
many cases in which people who never 
believed in any religion, or believed in the 
Jewish religion, go to church and get bap- 
tized when they are 50 or 60 years of age. 
I do believe that these are not religious 
conversions, but political conversions. 
The percentage of those who believe is 
very high, and we respect that. But a new 
category has emerged: the nonbelieving 
but practicing churchgoer. 


On Polish patriotism. Millions of former 
Solidarity members are marching with us 
today. I believe some of those who are not 
with us are also patriots in their own way. 
No one has to have a license to be a pa- 
triot, but what counts is whether the con- 
sequences of his actions are beneficial to 
the country. —8y John Moody. Reported by 
Kenneth W. Banta/Warsaw 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


A messenger from Reagan 


enator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, chair- 

man of the Republican National 
Committee and a close friend of President 
Reagan’s, was being uncharacteristically 
taciturn. Laxalt had been dispatched by 
Reagan to Manila for four days of person- 
al chats with Philippine President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. What did they talk about? 
“I'm sorry, I can’t comment,” he told re- 
porters as he left Manila. Was he satisfied 
with the talks? “Quite.” Did he accom- 
plish his mission? “I hope so.” 

Laxalt’s reluctance to elaborate re- 
flected the delicate nature of that mission. 
The Administration is known to be deep- 
ly concerned about the future of the Mar- 
cos regime, the corruption-ridden Philip- 
pine economy and the security of strategic 
US. facilities at Subic Bay and Clark Air 
Base. Morever, Marcos, 68, faces growing 
domestic unrest. A guerrilla insurgency is 
gathering strength in the countryside, 
threatening not only the current govern- 
ment but also U.S. military installations. 
Though Laxalt no doubt raised all those 
questions in his visit, Marcos later said 
“there were no definite proposals” from 
the U.S., and that he gave the Senator “all 
the facts about” the Philippine situation. 

Marcos has come under especially 
sharp criticism at home and abroad for the 
government’s conduct of the investigation 
into the 1983 assassination of Opposition 
Leader Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino, par- 
| ticularly the role of General Fabian C. 
Ver, the armed forces Chief of Staff and a 
longtime Marcos associate. Ver and 25 
other defendants are charged with com- 
plicity in Aquino’s murder. As their eight- 
month trial entered its final stages last 
week, Ver submitted a 141-page memo- 
randum asking for acquittal. The court 
must return a verdict within 90 days. 
Though Ver has been suspended from his 
post since October 1984, Marcos has said 
that he will reinstate him if he is cleared. 

Ver was indicted on the basis of mis- 
leading statements he had made before 
the Agrava panel, a fact-finding commis- 
sion appointed by Marcos after Aquino’s 
death. After ten months of investigations, 
the panel recommended that the defen- 
dants, all military men except for one ci- 
vilian, be tried for conspiracy to kill 
Aquino. Ver’s original Agrava-panel tes- 
timony was thrown out last August after 
the Supreme Court upheld an earlier deci- 
sion that Ver’s right not to incriminate 
himself had been violated. 

A group of citizens, including lawyers 
who assisted the Agrava panel, plans to ask 
the Supreme Court to declare a mistrial 
The group cites, for instance, the alleged 
role of one of the judges in orchestrating 
the cross-examination of a key prosecution 
witness who had testified that she saw 
Aquino being shot by a soldier standing be- 
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Marcos seeing Imelda off to the U.S. 
Hardly eager to hear another lecture. 





hind him as he stepped off the plane. The 
defendants maintain that Aquino was shot 
instead by a lone Communist gunman 
named Rolando Galman, who was killed 
by security guards immediately afterward. 

Other critics have questioned whether 
the government prosecutors, under the di- 
rection of Ombudsman Bernardo Fernan- 
dez, tried hard enough to build a case. 
Fernandez has been sharply criticized for 
not asking the Supreme Court to reconsid- 
er its decision to disallow Ver’s testimony, 
since the general’s own words were not 
only the basis for his indictment but con- 
stituted the strongest evidence against 
him. The prosecution has also failed to 
follow up important leads. Among them: 
six sealed affidavits from U.S. military 
personnel alleging that Philippine air 
force officers had sent two F-5 jet fighters 
in an unsuccessful effort to intercept the 
China Airlines flight carrying Aquino to 
Manila. The attempt indicates that other 
military men may have known of the plot 
to kill Aquino, lending weight to charges 
that Ver engaged in a cover-up. 

Against that background of suspicion 
and recrimination, Marcos was evidently 
not eager to hear one more lecture from 
the U.S. ANOTHER MEDDLER FROM U.S. 
ARRIVES, headlined the progovernment 


| Metro Manila Times. Said Adrian Cristo- 


bal, Marcos’ spokesman: “I don’t know 
if Laxalt himself meddled, but the way 


| the U.S. media had played up his visit, 


it’s kind of meddling.” Marcos, who 
last week saw his wife Imelda off on a visit 
to the U.S., said that he and Laxalt were 
in agreement “that the Philippines will 
have to take care of its national interests.” 
The Times was more direct. Its headline 
the day of Laxalt’s departure: GOOD RID- 
DANCE? a 
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NICARAGUA 
Enemies Within 
Civil liberties are suspended 
I na national radio and television broad- 
cast last week, President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra rolled out the heaviest artillery 
yet in his battle against political oppo- 
nents of the revolutionary Sandinista gov- 
ernment. He decreed the suspension of 
nearly all civil liberties in Nicaragua, in- 
cluding the right to strike and the rights of 
free expression, public assembly, freedom 
of movement, habeas corpus and protec- 
tion from arbitrary arrest, search and sei- 
zure. His justification for that drastic 
crackdown: the threat of “political desta- 
bilization” posed by the “terrorist policies 
of the United States,” as well as by the 
“internal pawns of imperialism.” Said Or- 
tega: “It is a fundamental condition for 
the lifting of these exceptional measures 
that the imperialist aggression against 
Nicaragua be effectively stopped.” 

That aggression seems to be taking a 
new form, at least in the Sandinistas’ 
view. An earlier suspension of civil rights 
in 1982 was blamed largely on attacks by 
U\S.-backed contra rebels. But many out- 
side observers now agree with the Nicara- 
guan military’s assertion that contra ac- 
tivities are being contained for the 
moment. This time the decree was aimed 
at another, possibly more dangerous, 
threat: the Catholic Church and legiti- 
mate political parties, professional associ- 
ations and independent unions that op- 
pose the Sandinistas from within the 
country. The government fears that all 
these domestic opponents might band to- 
gether with the contras in one anti-Sandi- 
nista front. That possibility is dismissed 
by opposition leaders, though in recent 
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President Daniel Ortega Saavedra 
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THERE GOES THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
PROMPT PAYMENT SQUADRON MAKING SURE 
CHECKS GET OUT AS FAST AS POSSIBLE, 


Metropolitan is working hard to be the best in the business in prompt payment 
of insurance claims. It’s all part of being a leader. 
For more information about Metropolitan's full line of insurance products and 
services, call your local Metropolitan Life representative. 
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months many groups have been embold- 
ened by Nicaragua’s dire economic prob- 
lems, an unpopular military draft and the 
Sandinistas’ drift toward an increasingly 
authoritarian rule. “Things were coming 
to a head,” says a well-placed Sandinista. 
| “This is a warning shot to the internal op- 
position. We are not going to be a self-de- 
structive revolution.” 

Although it is still unclear how strictly 
the decree will be enforced, it had the ef- 
fect of ratifying the sorts of measures the 
Sandinistas have been taking in recent 
months without the cloak of law. Their 
main target seems to be Nicaragua’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, led by the charis- 
| matic Miguel Cardinal Obando y Bravo. 
Days before Ortega’s speech, Sandinista 
security agents had seized 10,000 copies of 
Iglesia, a new Catholic newsletter. Then 
just hours before the speech, government 
agents closed the magazine’s office and 
seized its printing equipment. Apparently 
the publication offended the Sandinistas 
because it carried a letter from Cardinal 
Obando y Bravo defending the right of 
seminary students to adopt conscientious 
objector status. In September the Sandi- 
nista army drafted eleven seminarians de- 
spite a tacit understanding that men in 
training for the priesthood could be ex- 
empted from the draft. 





i: Managua, on the day of Ortega’s 
speech, Sandinista police tried unsuc- 
cessfully to break up a large demonstra- 
tion of workers demanding higher wages. 
But two days later Interior Minister 
Tomas Borge Martinez said the decree 
was intended “to defend workers, not to 
repress them.” The government also 
banned a “Private Enterprise Day” in 
Managua sponsored by COSEP, the leading 
business association. 

Opposition figures for the most part 
greeted the new crackdown with cool de- 
fiance. “We are already accustomed to the 
laws of repression, so we plan to go on as 
before,” said Erik Ramirez, president of 
the Social Christian Party. Echoing that 
feeling was Luis Rivas Leiva, secretary- 
general of the Social Democratic Party. 
Said he: “We are always evading restric- 
tions. We have to use our imagination to 
evade these limits.” Rivas discounts Orte- 
ga’s claims that opposition activities are 
coordinated. Ortega may have dropped a 
lid on domestic unrest, but the move is not 
likely to help his attempts to win respect 
for the government abroad. This week he 
was to address the U.N. in Manhattan 
and possibly accept some invitations to 
speak around the U.S. The leader of the 
Sandinista revolution is likely to face a lot 
of tough questions and a measure of hos- 
tility during his visit. State Department 
Spokesman Bernard Kalb, for instance, 
said last week’s civil liberties suspension 
demonstrated “the Sandinistas fear of 
their own people.” Ortega will undoubtedly 
try to use his US. trip to change that 











SOUTH AFRICA 


“| Am Proud to Give My Life” 


The execution ofa poet touches offan angry rampage 


he government had been warned that 

hanging Benjamin Moloise, 30, a black 
upholsterer and poet, would lead to blood- 
shed. The U.S. had asked State President 
P.W. Botha to “take another look” at 
the planned execution. The Soviet Union, 
the European Community, the 49-nation 
Commonwealth of Britain and the U.N. 
Security Council, among others, had 
also asked that Moloise’s life be spared. 
But Botha refused all appeals for clemency, 
and last week, shortly after dawn, Moloise 
went to the gallows at Pretoria Central 
Prison. In Washington, White House 
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Teenagers upend a van during disturbances in the Cape Town suburb of Athlone 
A rare gun battle at a mosque and a deadly “Trojan horse.” 


Spokesman Larry Speakes told reporters: 
“We hoped that this action would not 
be taken.” 

In Johannesburg, which had so far 
been spared serious racial violence, news 
of the hanging was greeted with outrage. 
After a noontime memorial service for 
Moloise, hundreds of blacks poured into 
the streets of the city’s white downtown 
area and went on a four-hour rampage. 
Two policemen were stabbed and about a 
dozen white pedestrians were robbed or 
beaten, some of them severely. At least 
ten shops were looted. Police made six ar- 
rests and shot one suspect in the leg. 

Moloise had been convicted two years 
ago of murdering a black policeman. The 
victim, Warrant Officer Philippus Selepe, 
52, was slain with an automatic weapon 
outside his home near Pretoria in 1982. 
Moloise at first confessed to the crime but 
later recanted, charging police coercion. 
Later he said he had been involved in 
planning the ambush, but only because he 
was afraid that his associates in the Afri- 
can National Congress would kill him if 








| turned out for the funeral of three youths 





Moloise, committed the murder. Moloise 
was, however, a firm supporter of the 
A.N.C. and the violent overthrow of 
apartheid. As he once wrote: “A storm of 
oppression will be followed by the rain of 
my blood/ I am proud to give my life, my 
solitary life.” 

Following the execution, Mamike 
Moloise, 53, complained bitterly that she 
had been denied the opportunity to visit 
her son on the day of his death. “I 
begged,” said the bereaved mother, who 
waited outside the prison gates accompa- 
nied by, among others, Winnie Mandela, 
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wife of jailed A.N.C. Leader Nelson Man- 
dela. “I said, ‘It’s the last time. That’s my 
son.’ This government is cruel. It is really, 
really cruel.” Mrs. Moloise was later per- 
mitted to see her son’s unopened coffin, 
but his body will remain the property of 
the state and will be buried inside the pris- 
on in a grave marked by a number. 

Even before the hanging, violence had 
begun to boil up in other parts of the coun- 
try. In Athlone, a colored (mixed-race) 
suburb of Cape Town, police and residents 
engaged in a rare gun battle at a local 
mosque; one colored man was killed and a 
white police sergeant seriously wounded. A 
few days earlier, security forces drove a 
truck through the suburb and, when a 
crowd began to throw stones at it, officers 
concealed in wooden boxes atop the vehi- 
cle suddenly emerged and fired shotguns 
into the crowd. Antiapartheid leaders de- 
nounced the decoy operation, which South 
African newspapers dubbed the “Trojan 
Horse” incident, and thousands of people 


slain in the fusillade. At week’s end the 








impression. —By Edward W. Desmond. | he did not cooperate. The A.N.C., for its | government dispatched hundreds of securi- 
Reported by Laura Lépez/Managua part, has insisted that its guerrillas, not | ty agents to keep the peacein Athlone. @ 
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LOOK WHAT WE JUST 
BROUGHT TO THE PARTY. 


THE SONY 


It's the perfect marriage. Sony's new 8mm video 
phenomenon and your hand 

We call it the Handycam™ camera/recorder. It's so 
tiny it fits in one hand 

So anyone can use it anywhere, anytime 

Just point and shoot. And capture all the memories 
as they happen. 

Then, with its handy companion deck, you can play 
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your pictures back in full color and vivid sound, on 
any television 
Up to two hours of good times 
ona video tape no bigger than an 
audio cassette 
So bring your hand in to your local 


Sony dealer. SONY. 


And try the Handycam on for size THE ONE AND ONLY 


and Handycam 1 














WE'RE TAKING 
ADVANTAGE 
OF THE ELDERLY. 
















Older people have experience, aging and gain a sense of history from 











knowledge and expertise. And Camp those who have lived it. Older adults 
Fire is using these qualities in a very discover a receptive audience for 
special new program. “Friendship sharing their lifetime experiences. 
Across the Ages” links young people Lasting friendships are often formed. 
and older adults, so often segregated in Celebrating the past and the future 
our society, in a variety of service with intergenerational friendship is just 
projects. one of many new programs of today’s 
Through “Friendship Across the Camp Fire. Support Camp Fire in your 
Ages,” Camp Fire youth members grow community. For more information, write 







in their understanding of the process of Camp Fire, Dept. A, 4601 Madison, 
Kansas City, MO 64112. 
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Enter a world of nobility—as powerful today 
as in the age of kings, and richer than ever. 












Oe ee The bestselling 
Ne te ‘ author of Majesty, 
if | Kingdom, and Princess 
, now invites you to 
ye | join him on visits to 
ae i urope’s proudest 
° aristocratic families. 
In lively anecdotes and lavish, full-color photo- 
graphs, Robert Lacey creates memorable 
ortraits of the men and women whose style of 
iving and degree of influence belie the notion 
that the “privileged classes” have been 
tolied 
© Gerald Grosvenor, 6th Duke of Westminster, 
owns some of London’s most desirable real 
estate. Even the U.S. government is one of his 
tenants. 
¢ Dreaming of castles in Spain? Victoria 
Eugenia, Duchess of Medinaceli has almost 100 
of them, as well as 51 titles. Her friends just call 
her “Mimi.” 
¢ In Italy, the Frescobaldis have survived eight 
centuries of political, social, and economic 








turmoil, including two bankruptcies. But they 
still own the family palazzo in Florence, and 
their famed vineyards. 

@ Prince Franz Josef II of Liechtenstein lost 
most of his castles during World War II. He did, 
however, hold on to his country—an Alpine 
principality which, under his leadership, lives 
very comfortably on revenues from postage 
stamps, false teeth, and the advantages of a 
tax haven. 

What is the secret of these families’ longevity? 
Can their power endure in an age of steep taxes, 
hostile governments, and competition from oil 
sheiks and parvenu capitalists? With his dis- 
tinctive verve, wit, and insight, Robert Lacey 

emonstrates the 
important role that 
aristocrats still play 
in our modern world. 


Now a six-part series on the 
Arts & Entertainment 
Network. 
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With 48 pages of color photographs. At bookstores now 
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Not all alcoholics 
drink themselves 
todeath.  «<<im: 


Some do it with cap- 
sules and pills. 

Sedatives, tranquilizers, 
hypnotics, narcotics, 
amphetamines and anti- 
depressants. 

All of them can be abused 
to the point of addiction. And, 
when taken alone or with a —_ 
chaser, can be lethal as well. 

But there’s a way out. a — 

It's called CareUnit. CareUnit successfully treats 
more people for alcohol and drug problems than any private 
program available. And it’s available at a local community 
hospital near you. But before treatment can begin, you have to care 
enough to call. And to do that you have to recognize that you or 
someone you love needs help. 

If you don't, you can be sure of one thing. The problem will 
only get worse. 

To talk personally with a CareUnit counselor, call us today at 
one of the numbers listed below or toll-free at 800-854-0318. 


CareUNIT 


Nobody ‘ares the way we do. 


(312) 737-9171 = (312) 947-2330 (312) 677-3910 


CENTRAL COMMUNITY JACKSON PARK HOSPITAL SKOKIE VALLEY 
HOSPITAL & MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL 


(312) 650-6509 = (312) 278-5015 (312) 633-5860 


MT. SINAL HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER ADULT PROGRAM ADOLESCENT PROGRAM 







© 1985, CareUnit’ is a registered service mark of Comprehensive Care Corp 
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These companies 
earned an unexpected 
dividend this quarter. 


They invested in the arts and it’s paid off handsomely. 

Only this time the return is in the form of national recognition. A distin- 
guished panel of judges has just declared them winners in the 1985 Business 
in the Arts Awards competition. The Awards, co-sponsored by the Business 
Committee for the Arts and Forbes Magazine, is the first and only national 
awards program to honor businesses for supporting the arts. 

The competition involved more than big blue-chip companies. Winning 
firms ranged in size from small local businesses to giant multinational corpo- 
rations, from Massachusetts to California. Their involvement took many 
forms—a cash grant, the loan of personnel, the provision of in-kind goods or 
services, or a tie in that used the arts in advertising or promotion. 

Congratulations to the 1985 Business in the Arts Awards winners. 
Showing an interest in the arts now could earn your company plenty of 
interest when next year’s winners are selected. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE ARTS, INC. 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 (212) 664-0600 


Copyright © August 8, 1985 by The New York Times Company Reprinted by permission 


@ First-Time Award @ 
American Can Company Foundation 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Bell Atlantic Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Brown-Forman Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Cardinal Industries Incorporated 
Columbus, Ohio 
Digital Equipment Corporation 
Maynard, Massachusetts 
EBSCO Industries, Inc. 
Leeds, Alabama 
General Electric Foundation 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Gibson & Silkworth, 
Architects & Associates, Inc. 
Vero Beach, Florida 
The Irvine Company 
Newport Beach, California 


Des Moines, lowa 
National Westminster Bank USA 
New York, New York 


Norfolk, Virginia 
PaineWebber Group Inc. 

New York, New York 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 
‘Wooster, Ohio 
South Central Bell Telephone Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Tandy Corporation / Radio Shack 
Fort Worth, Texas 
US West 


Englewood, Colorado 
Watson-Casey Companies 
Austin, Texas 
The Winter Construction Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
@ Return Award @ 
BankAmerica Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
Blount, Inc. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
CIGNA gone 
Philadelphia, Fennsylvania 
CTE: Coy 


Stamford, Connecticut 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
of New York 
New York, New York 
Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
Mission Viejo Company 
Mission Viejo, California 
CJ. Segerstrom & Sons 
Costa , California 
Time Inc. 

New York, New York 
United Technologies Corporation 
Hartford, Connecticut 


@ Distinguished Achievement Award @ 


Atlantic Richfield Company and Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 
Dayton Hudson Corporation 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
poration 
New York, New York 

The Fluor Foundation 

Irvine, California 

Ford Motor Company 

Dearborn, Michigan 
ITT Corporation 

New York, New York 

Mobil Foundation, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

New York, New York 

The Rouse Company 
Columbia, Maryland 

Shell Oil Companies Foundation, Inc. 
Houston, Texas 
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“Music is the way that our memories sing to us 
across time. The loveliest quality of music involves its 
modulation upon the theme of time. Songs, playing in 
the mind, become the subtlest shuttles across years? 


Lance Morrow 


TIME 

















Back then | = ) 
it didn’t matter who insured you. 
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CRUM AND FORSTER s a 1 CHOY PRORNEINBERVIGRS COMPANY 





Today you’d better get expert advice. 


When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover- 
age to meet your specific situation. 





are underwritten Dy t 


industrial Underwriters © 


@ following insurance companies: All We 


That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us. Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America. We're experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 


personal insurance such as art and 
collectables. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at 1-800-225-5071. 


# Crum and Forster 
CG Personal Insurance 


Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 


t ¢ Commonwealth Lioyds * Crum & Forster 
International * The North River * United States Fire * Wes 
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Donald H. Minkler, M.D., M.PH., Director, Center for Population and Reproductive Health Policy, University of California 


How to prevent abortion. 


As a doctor I know that 
outlawing abortions doesn't 
stop them. It just makes them 
extremely dangerous. When abor- 
tion was illegal, I treated women 
maimed and crippled by self- 
induced and back-alley abortions. 
I remember vividly the gruesome 
suffering and needless deaths 
that resulted from this butchery. 

Women, throughout history, 
have had abortions whenéver 
they felt it was their only option. 
Outlawing abortions won't stop 
women from having them. 

The only way to prevent 
abortion is to eliminate the cause. 
Unwanted pregnancy. Here's how: 

First, we can make birth con- 
trol more easily available. This is 
obvious but the same people who 
want to outlaw abortion also want 


to prohibit access to birth control, 


especially for young people. 
Second, young people need 


a better teacher than experience. 
Sex education teaches youngsters 
how their bodies work before 

it's too late. 

Third, we can give young 
people the opportunities and self- 
esteem they need to make better 
decisions about their future. 

Fourth, if you're a man, accept 
your share of the responsibility. 
No woman has ever gotten preg- 
nant by herself. 

Fifth and finally, we can 
develop better birth control meth- 
ods. That takes more research. 
And a lot of public support. 

These are five humane and 
effective ways to prevent abortion. 
If you agree, use the coupon. 

Planned Parenthood believes 
people should have better choices 
to begin with. Not have them 
taken away. 


The decision is yours. 


This ad was paid for with private contributions. © Copyright 1985 


C I've written my representa- 
tives in Congress to tell them | 
support: government programs 
that reduce the need for abor- 
tion by preventing unwanted 
pregnancy; and keeping safe 
and legal abortion a choice for 
all women. 


) Here's my tax-deductible 
contribution in support of all 
Planned Parenthood activities 
and programs: [1 $25 (1 $35 
(1 $50 (L)$75 0 s150 C) $500 
Oor:$ 
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STREET/CITY ZIP 


Planned Parenthood" 


Federation of America, Inc. 


810 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 























World Notes 








The Lady’s Not for Sanctions 


The opening of the 
biennial meeting of the 
Commonwealth Heads 
of Government in Nas- 
sau was glittery as 
Queen Elizabeth greeted 
leaders from 46 of Brit- 
ain’s former colonies. 
But behind the trap- y 
pings lurked a divisive ~ a 
issue: apartheid. The 
target was British Prime 
Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, who is against imposing economic sanctions on Pre- 
toria. There must be “sustained pressure” against apartheid, said 
Brian Mulroney of Canada. South Africa is a “total pariah,” de- 
clared Malaysia’s Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad. Thatcher 
said she would support an Australian proposal to establish a “con- 
tact group” to urge South African President P.W. Botha to negoti- 
ate with black leaders. But she remained opposed to sanctions. 
“They don’t work,” she said. Even so, prospects for eventual com- 
promise on this week’s final declaration appear good. Said New 
Zealand Prime Minister David Lange: “It will take time, but there 
will be a meeting of the minds.” 











With India’s Gandhi, Canada’s Mulroney 





Continuity 1, Change 0 


The opposition Socialists, echoing Ronald Reagan’s 1980 chal- 
lenge to Jimmy Carter, put up campaign posters asking, ARE YOU 
BETTER OFF THAN YOU WERE FOUR YEARS AGO? Incumbent Prime 
Minister Wilfried Martens, 49, countered with his own billboards 
urging NO CHANGE OF POLICIES. When the ballots were tallied, it 
was found that a majority of the nearly 7 million Belgians who went 
to the polls had chosen continuity over change. Martens’ four-party, 
center-right coalition won 115 seats in the 212-member Chamber of 
Representatives, up from 113 seats held previously. A Christian 
Democrat from the country’s Dutch-speaking Flemish region, 
Martens now has a slightly stronger mandate to continue the poli- 
cies he began upon taking office in 1981. Among them: the deploy- 
ment in Belgium of 48 U.S.-made, nuclear-armed cruise missiles by 
1987. Sixteen of the weapons are already in place. 

Martens’ victory appeared to contradict recent opinion polls 
showing that as many as three-quarters of all Belgians, especially 
young leftist voters, are opposed to the cruise-missile deployment. 
In the end, however, domestic concerns appeared to take prece- 
dence, with voters choosing to continue Martens’ program of curb- 
ing government spending and phasing out inefficient industries. 


No Room at the Intercontinental 


Hungary has carefully nurtured its reputation as the least 
repressive country in the Soviet bloc. That image probably con- 
tributed to the selection of Budapest as site of the 35-nation 
conference that opened last week to discuss cultural issues, 
one of the subjects of the 1975 Helsinki Accords. Even more im- 
pressive was Hungary’s decision to grant visas to a handful of 
Western writers to stage a simultaneous but unofficial sympo- 
sium across town with dissidents and human-rights activists 
from Eastern Europe. 

The air of tolerance for such open dissent soon evaporated, 
The writers were told that the hall they had booked at the Duna 
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Intercontinental Hotel was not available. Then authorities 
called off the unofficial meeting, warning that the visitors “must 
respect the rules of behavior of tourists” and not “disturb the at- 
mosphere” of the official conference. The writers met anyway in 


3| private apartments. 


Some Western diplomats believe that the Soviet Union ordered 
the about-face to show there are strict limits to Hungary’s freedom. 
Said a writer at the unofficial conference, American Susan Sontag: 
“What is at stake is Hungary’s reputation for human rights.” 


Burying Khrushchev’s Dreams 


Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev last week shoved aside some 
of the last of the Kremlin’s tired old men and unveiled his economic 
blueprint for the rest of the century. That document predicts a dra- 
matic 6% annual rate of economic growth (vs. last year’s 3.8%) 
through sharply increased productivity. The drafting was no easy 
task, Gorbachev told a meeting of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee, because “not all of our managers have broken away 
from inertia, from old approaches.” One such mossback, presum- 
ably, was 74-year-old Nikolai Baibakov, who was ousted as the head 
of Gosplan, the Soviet economic planning committee. He was re- 
placed by Nikolai Talyzin, 56, a former telecommunications engi- 
neer who was Moscow’s representative to Comecon, the East bloc’s 
common market. Also leaving the top leadership is Nikolai Ti- 
khonov, 80, who retired from the Politbu- 
ro, having resigned last month from his 
government job as Premier. In addition, 
Gorbachev put to rest the gossamer 
dreams of Nikita Khrushchev, who draft- 
eda long-term economic plan in 1961 pre- 
dicting the Soviet Union would surpass the 
US. economically by 1970. Gorbachev 
announced that the embarrassing docu- 
ment, technically still in effect, had been 
rewritten to excise parts that in his view 
“have not stood the test of time.” 








Nikolai Talyzin 


BANGLADESH 
Catastrophe in the Rain 


Inside Jagannath Hall, a residence for non-Muslims attend- 
ing the University of Dhaka, more than 400 students packed the 
auditorium to watch Shuktara, a popular weekly television dra- 
ma. Outside, high winds and torrential rains buffeted the build- 
ing, Without warning, the roof collapsed, killing at least 35 peo- 
ple and injuring scores of others. Said Amalendu Bose, one of the 
survivors hurt in the disaster: “It was like hell let loose all of a 
sudden.” Rear Admiral Sultan Ahmed, the No. 2 man in the 
Bangladesh government, arrived on the scene to supervise rescue 
efforts. The task of freeing victims from the rubble was ham- 
pered by a power failure and the incessant downpour. 

Officials of the residence later disclosed that outside panels of 
the 2,800-sq.-ft. auditorium’s 
corrugated-metal roof had been 
removed as part of a repair pro- 
gram and that rain had weak- 
ened the ceiling underneath. A 
plan to demolish the old struc- 
ture had been postponed because 
of a shortage of funds. Two 
engineers supervising the repair 
work were suspended. The Presi- 
dent of Bangladesh, Lieut. Gen- 
eral H.M. Ershad, appointed a 




















commission to investigate. 
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New Skylark. A little 


1clela|am a elae/m &i8l (ele 


Take a sleek little front- 
wheel-drive sedan, add a lot of 
Buick and what do you have? 
Enter the totally new Buick 
Na" (e1t le (-.0 [ere] (oR oMasle] dale] 
your most hectic days a little 
more rewarding. 

PoWiblaleii(e)sre| Me (-1(e-0\ialelaal (or 
new shape minimizes wind 
resistance and helps you look 
fel(eifelio dislenelohis a deltel! 
school or picking up the pace 
around town. And Skylark's 
standard four doors make it 
versatile enough to take the 
Valel(-Belasli\vaiale)e)e)lale ke mele) 
shopping for the whole family. 

Skylark is ready when 
you are with a willing 2.5-litre 
engine with electronic fuel 
Ta) (=reu(olaMmlat-(- fe] eo keola) 


fo Nelifole)(- nea liC- malig 
aaleliin oeami0(-Ma)(-cei (ean iAiels) 
I <ceeMi(-Beky- 1a (-lssleema\ale| 
Welt alo, -KeReisle)(o-fe fonje— eo 
laslolallo|Re Me)e)ielsle| Nave. e! 
ol¥i folssroiifomivolaaalcean 

And all the while, Skylark 
pampers you and yours with its 
luxurious interior, reclining 
bucket seats (in velour or 
fo} e) ielalol El elias @iamial-2-— 0] ilale] 
fo[(-eljRelsle Bye lale(olcok-)(-eii(elallor 
folfeliolMiacvicvlaa—alelilolan 

So buckle into a Buick 
Skylark and see how much 
Buick a little sedan can be. 





Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 
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The Worst of Two Worlds 


Academic double standards leave many athletes undereducated 





ike a lot of college educa- 

tors, Harry Edwards is 
disgusted and alarmed. 
Schools across the country 
have been shaken by yet an- 
other series of athletic scan- 
dals involving gambling on 
rigged games, alleged co- 
caine traffic among players, 
and recruiting payoffs. Un- 
derlying these recurrent 
problems, says Edwards, a 
sports sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berke- 
ley, is a deeper issue: the 
colleges’ neglect of the edu- 
cation of their athletes. “I’ve 
known athletes ... who are 
functional illiterates and 
have been here for four 
years,” says Edwards, a for- 
mer college basketball play- 
er and track star. “If this is 
going on at Berkeley, which is supposed to 
have such integrity, imagine what's going 
on at the jock-factory schools.” 

It doesn’t take much imagination. A 
Tennessee grand jury, currently looking 
into gambling on basketball games, called 
in the head coach at Memphis State Uni- 
versity, where only four out of 38 play- 
ers have managed to graduate since 1973. 
In the nine-member Southwest Athletic 
Conference, more than half the colleges 
have been tainted by athletic scandals. 
Jock factories such as these have been 
the feeder schools for professional teams, 
acting in many cases more like farm 
teams than educational institutions. 
In the National Football League barely 
one-third of the players hold college de- 
grees, and some estimates for the Nation- 
al Basketball Association are even lower. 

Much of the miseducation mess springs 
from the stretching of entrance standards. 
Tulane President Eamon Kelly, who shut 
down the basketball program last spring 
after five players were implicated in a 
point-shaving scheme for money, conced- 
ed last week that his school still has “multi- 
ple criteria for admissions,” although he is 
working hard to change them. Nonathletes 
aspiring to enter Tulane for a B.A. or an en- 
gineering degree need Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores of 1,135 and 1,215 respectively 
(out ofa possible range from 400 toa perfect 
1,600). A talented athlete, however, may 
slide in with 700. Kelly will not reveal the 
SAT score of John (“Hot Rod”) Williams, 
the star among the five players, who are, of 
course, no longer competing. Williams 
(who is not registered at Tulane this fall) ad- 
mitted to an assistant coach that he could 
not even read the verbal part of the test. 

Once in college, such athletes, 














many with token diplomas from substan- 
dard high schools, tend to be cosseted 
along in such courses as Food 1, Driver 
Education and Beginning Golf (which 
Williams reportedly flunked at Tulane). 
With that kind of schedule, an athlete 
may graduate, but he is prepared to do lit- 
tle more than play ball. Even at that, the 
odds against his cracking into profession- 
al sports are very poor (77 to | for basket- 
ball, 100 to 1 for football), 
and the few who do make it 
can count on an average 
playing career of no more 
than four years. 

Still, there are a few 
signs of fresh concern that 
reach beyond the Ivy 
League, with its high entry 
standards and prohibition 
against athletic scholar- 
ships. On Oct. 2 a panel of 
university presidents from 
the National 
Athletic Association unani- 
mously recommended a modified version 
ofa measure called Proposal 48. The rule, 
scheduled to take effect in August 1986, 
would require freshman athletes at the 
major sports schools to enter with SATs of 
700 and a grade-point average of 2.0 in 
real courses. The presidents’ commission 
is seeking to amend the standard to allow 
a player with grades over 2.0 to score un- 
der 700 on the SATs, and vice versa, to ac- 
commodate students who test poorly. 
Eight days later the board of governors of 
the University of North Carolina system 
called for a reform of special athletic ad- 
missions standards throughout the state. 
Last week the president of Rice Universi- 
ty, George E. Rupp, served notice that the 





Collegiate Northeastern’s Lapchick 





policy at his Southwest Conference school, 
where academic levels for regular students 
are as high as Tulane’s, “is to recruit ath- 
letes who are able to meet our academic 
standards.” 

A number of other col- 
leges already have reforms in 
place. At the University of 
e Michigan’s flagship Ann Ar- 
bor campus, the grades and 
personal records of top high 
school recruits are carefully 
checked. No blatant jock 
courses are offered, and close 
to 80% of football lettermen 
have received their diplomas. 
At the University of North 
Carolina’s Chapel Hill cam- 
pus, basketball players must 
sit out one game for every 
class cut. Duke University for 
many years has allowed no 
appeals by coaches on its 
strictly academic admissions 
standards, and Notre Dame 
combines tough entrance re- 
quirements with close moni- 
toring of academic perfor- 
mance. Both of the latter two 
schools have recorded superb graduation 
rates for athletes: about 86% of football 
players for Duke, 97% for Notre Dame. 
And in the past 35 years Notre Dame has 
graduated every single one of its basketball 
players. 

Perhaps the most innovative remedy 
for undereducated athletes is Northeast- 
ern’s University Degree Completion Pro- 
gram, started last year by Political Scientist 
Richard Lapchick (son of the 
redoubtable St. John’s Uni- 
versity basketball coach Joe 
Lapchick). Under U.D.C.P., 
27 Boston-area professional 
players finished credit 
courses given by Northeast- 
ern professors. This year the 
program has expanded to a 
consortium that includes 
ten other schools and extends 
to ex-collegians who never 
made it to the pros. 

Though such steps are 
heartening, concerned aca- 
demics like Harry Edwards remain impa- 
tient at the slow pace of fundamental 
change. Berkeley, which has joined the 
Lapchick consortium, has not yet enrolled 
any local pros. Neighboring University of 
San Francisco has enlisted just one. 
Meanwhile, the majority of major sports 
colleges go on shuffling their players 
through, mainly to the limbo of under- 
qualified, often marginally employed ex- 
jocks. “It’s a plantation system,” growls 
Edwards. “They use up [the athletes], and 
when they're finished, there’s no place 
to go.” — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Timothy Loughran/Boston and 
Robert C. Wurmstedt/Denver, with other 
bureaus 
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Hennessy — 


the civilized way 


to test the waters 
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Ford welcomes 
you to the 
— Age of Aerostar. 
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Ford Aerostar. Shaped by the wind 
and today’s a ne 





Ford’s totally new Aerostar 
is strikingly shaped to slice 
the wind. The unique wedge 
design gives it aerodynamics 
unmatched in its class. 

Inside the sleek body shell 
there's uncrowded comfort 


for seven.” Or the capacity 
for 140 cu. ft. of cargo.** 
Aerostar is fun to drive, 
easy to maneuver, and park. 
Its new technology offers 
features others don't have. 
Aerodynamics... 
the wind works for you. 
The wedge-shaped Ford 
Aerostar slides smoothly 
through the air. Minimizes 
wind noise. And actually 
uses the airflow for improved 
handling. 
Choice of V-6 power 
or high-tech Four. 
Aerostar has an advanced 
2.3L Four standard. Its multi- 
port electronic fuel injection 
meters a lean mist of fuel 
precisely to each cylinder. 
If you want added power 
and response, choose the 
optional 2.8L V-6. Bigger and 





stronger for extra perform- 
ance, the V-6 is a modern 
computerized engine, too. 
Tows almost 2% tons. 
Because of its high 


strength, optional V-6 power 


and rear-wheel drive, the 
versatile Aerostar can be 
equipped to tow up to 4,900 
Ibs.! That’s nearly 2% times 
more than most mini-vans! 
Whether you're carrying 


people or cargo or towing a 
trailer, the added weight on 
the rear driving wheels 
means even more traction 
when the vehicle is loaded. 





Take your seats. 


The Aerostar Wagon offers 


you a selection of matched 
seats: buckets, Captain's 
Chairs and bench. There's 


eds. 
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Ford Aerostar vs. Chrysler Mini-vans 








the vehicle to help cushion 
the ride. 
It’s “people friendly” 

You sit tall in Aerostar, 
with a clear view of the road 
ahead—surrounded by lux 
ury, style and comfort. Rear 
riders enjoy the open feel of 
sliding side windows. Plus 
unusual options like rear 
stereo controls and head 
phone jacks. 

Easy to park. 
Fits your garage. 

For all its interior room, 
Aerostar is the shortest mini- | 
van. You slip into parking 
spots with ease. Aerostar is 
sized to go in your garage or 
through the car wash. 

Quality is built in. 

Ford took the time to 
make Aerostar right the first 
time. Built to Ford’s high 
quality standards, it’s already 

















AEROSTAR CHRYSLER 

Aerodynamic for lower air drag .37 Cd .42 Cd 

Standard 4-cylinder engines : 2.3L 2.2L 

V-6 engine power option 2.8L V-6 NONE 

Bigger cargo space (cu. ft.)** 140 4. 125 
Extra driver legroom i 41 4 in. 38.3 in. 

Max. opt. trailer towing cz capacity 4900 Ibs. 2000 Ibs. | 
Longer wheelbase, smooth ride 119 in. 112 in. ; 





room for seven adults? 
There's also a path so you 
can step to the back to reach 
baggage or children. 

Take your seats—out. 

Rear seats have quick 
release mountings. They 
slide out to turn Aerostar 
into a load carrier with over 
7 ft. of clear cargo floor. 

The easy loader. 

The rear liftgate swings up 
out of your way. You step 
right up to the flat floor to 
ease in grocery sacks or slide 
in heavy objects. 

Smooth on the road. 

For extra smoothness, 
Aerostar has 
a luxury car 
119” wheelbase 

plus a 
premium gas- 
filled shock 
absorber at 
each corner of 


Ae 


had over a million miles of 
accelerated proving ground 
testing. Now it's ready for you 





Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. 
Participating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their work, in 
writing, with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee good for 
as long as you own your car 
or light truck. Ask to see this 
guarantee when you visit your 
participating Ford Dealer. 
Buckle up— 
together we can save lives. 
*With optional rear bench seat 
**Based on SAE Standard V-16 


Reduced by passenger and cargo wt 
in towing vehicle 
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MOONHENGE Man's mind has always wandered through the heavens. Hamilton Standard space suits and 
environmental control systems for spacecraft make it possible for the body to go, too. Hamilton Standard is part of 





United Technologies. We also make Sikorsky helicopters, Pratt & Whitney jet engines, Norden radar and space 
boosters. A company with both feet planted firmly in space. United Technologies, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Kent {Ik 3 mg. “tar” 0.3 mg 
12 mg. “tar;’ 0.9 mg. nicot 
9 mg. “tar,” 0.8 mg. nicotins 
FTC Report Feb. 1985 


€ Its the taste 
thatcounts. gee 


Lights Low tar 

















Religion 





Bringing Sanctuary to Trial 








utside the Southside Presbyterian 

Church in Tucson, some 50 miles 
from the Mexican border, the Rev. John 
Fife nailed up a neatly painted sign that 
reads: THIS IS A SANCTUARY FOR THE OP- 
PRESSED FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. Fife is 
now facing the consequences of that proc- 
lamation. This week he and an ecumeni- 
cal group of ten others, including two Ro- 
man Catholic priests and a nun, will go on 
trial in Tucson on charges of conspiring to 











Refugees flank Fife, left, Corbett and his wife, at Southside Church 





A Tucson case provides a major test of church against state 


Church of Christ. The movement has also 
been endorsed by Conservative Judaism's 
Rabbinical Assembly. Pastors and con- 
gregation members who have sheltered 
refugees within their churches maintain 
that when these Central American immi- 
grants are deported to their native coun- 
tries, they are often punished severely. 
Says Jim Corbett, a Quaker and Sanctu- 
ary co-founder, who is among those on 
trial in Tucson: “We are facing jail, but 








“We are facing jail, but they are the ones facing torture and murder.” 


transport and shelter Central American 
aliens. If they are found guilty, the sen- 
tences on the conspiracy charges could be 
as severe as five years in prison and 
$10,000 fines. 

In effect, the nationwide so-called 
Sanctuary Movement will also be stand- 
ing trial in Tucson, To date, the campaign 
has arranged for the housing of an esti- 
mated 3,000 Central American refugees 
in 270 congregations from San Jose to 
Boston. This activity has not only pro- 
duced a tense and continuing church- 
state conflict, it has also disturbed some 
religious conservatives who accuse Sanc- 
tuary of exploiting the refugees for politi- 
cal motives. 

The controversial movement got its 
start at Fife’s Southside Church on the 
second anniversary of the assassination of 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Oscar Ar- 
nulfo Romero of El Salvador. The arch- 
bishop, because of his bold advocacy of 
the poor in his country, was gunned down 
in 1980 while saying Mass in San Salva- 
dor. Since then, Sanctuary has drawn 
support from various religious bodies, in- 
cluding American Baptists, Presbyteri- 





they are the ones facing torture, murder 
and violation of their human rights.” 

As the scriptural authority for giving 
Sanctuary to the refugees, Christian activ- 
ists sometimes cite Leviticus 19: 34:"The 
stranger who sojourns with you shall be to 
you as the native among you, and you shall 
love him as yourself.” The concept of asy- 
lum flourished in the Middle Ages, when 
churches and monasteries sheltered most 
criminals from their pursuers for up to 40 
days, until the fugitive chose either exile 
or surrender to civil authority. The 19th 
century U.S. underground railroad, which 


| smuggled slaves from the South to safety, 


could be regarded as a unique American 
application of the biblical injunction 
Sanctuary supporters also believe that 
their actions are justified by the 1980 U.S 
Refugee Act, which declares that persons 
with “a well-founded fear of persecution” 
should be granted refugee status 

The Federal Government, however, 
maintains that the Central American 
aliens are fleeing from economic want rath- 
er than persecution. Says Laura Dietrich, a 
State Department official: “Coming from a 
country with generalized conditions of pov- 


ans, United Methodists and the United | erty and civil unrest is not enough.” Last 


| pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church 








year the US. granted asylum to 503 Salva- 
dorans. In the same year agents appre- 
hended 18,920 and deported 3,890, but 
thousands more remain while they com- 
plete the appeals process. By contrast, in 
the same year 45 Soviets were granted asy- 
lum and 43 were refused. Judge Earl Car- 
roll, who is presiding at the Tucson trial, 
has already announced that he will not al- 
low any defense based upon religious or po- 
litical beliefs. Says Prosecuting Attorney 
Donald Reno: “It’s going to be tried as an 
alien-smuggling case, not as a referendum 
on U.S. policy in Central America.” 

Some critics of the Sanctuary Move- 
ment charge that its adherents are on a mis- 
guided crusade, acting as an unwilling sup- 
plier of cheap labor in the U.S. (Many of the 
refugees do end up working as janitors, 
maids and dishwashers.) Others complain 
that Sanctuary is abetting Marxist move- 
ments by giving a platform to some left- 
wing refugees who want to denounce U.S. 
imperialism. The Rev. Richard Neuhaus, a 
Lutheran minister who is director of New 
York City’s Center on Religion and Society, 
says of Sanctuary: “It’s political theater.” 

To some Sanctuary activists, morality 
can override politics. Gary Cook, associate 


in Massillon, Ohio, says, “We're a very con- 
servative group of folks politically. But once 
we encountered the refugees face to face, we 
couldn't justify not taking them in.” Notes 
the Rev. William Sloane Coffin of River- 
side Church in New York City: “We don't 
apologize for the political aspect. God is 
concerned not just with your sins and my 
sins, but with the sins of the nation.” 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service gathered evidence for the Tucson 
trial during a nine-month operation 
dubbed “Sojourner.” in which informants 
joined church meetings and sometimes 
even participated in transporting fugitives. 
An ecumenical coalition is pressing a civil 
suit, which will be heard in December in 
San Francisco, against INS Commissioner 
Alan Nelson and U.S. Attorney General 
Edwin Meese, charging that government 
prosecutions interfere with Sanctuary 
workers performing their religious duties 
Says Fife: “This is the first time in the his- 
tory of our nation that the Government has 
acknowledged under oath that it has infil- 
trated church worship services and Bible 
study sessions with paid agents.” 

Sanctuary activists are hoping that 
what they call a “crackdown on compas- 
sion” will be made unnecessary by pas- 
sage of the DeConcini-Moakley proposal, 
now in congressional judiciary commit- 
tees, which would grant temporary resi- 
dence to Salvadoran refugees. Meanwhile, 
the knotty question of whether religious 
convictions can justify civil disobedience 
seems certain to continue fueling disputes 
within congregations and conflict be- 
tween the U.S. Government and religious 
activists. —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by Carol 
Ann Bassett/Tucson and JoAnn Lum/New York 
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“It’s a Jungle Out There” 





A strike at Chrysler raises worries in a booming but concerned industry 


t was not much ofa birth- 
day present for Lee Ia- 
cocca, Chrysler’s cele- 
brated chairman, best- 
selling author, television 
pitchman and, now, syndi- 
cated newspaper columnist. 
He turned 61 on Oct. 15, 
and less than 24 hours later 
some 70,000 American and 
10,000 Canadian members 
of the United Auto Workers 
walked off their jobs at 
Chrysler. It was the compa- 
ny’s first major US. strike 
since 1973 
The top demand by 
Chrysler employees was 
wage-and-benefit compensa- 
tion comparable with that of 
their counterparts at Ford 
and GM. When Chrysler tee- 
tered on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy in 1979 and 1980, 
unions made concessions 
worth approximately $1 bil- 
lion. But last year the compa- 
ny earned $2.4 billion, and 
workers want some of the benefits of the 
good times. Says Charles Ryan, 59, a jani- 
tor at Detroit’s Jefferson Avenue plant who 
joined the company in 1951: “The workers 
never got credit for saving Chrysler.” Ech- 
oes William Bon, president of U.A.W. Lo- 
cal 122 in Cleveland: “We have made a 
great sacrifice to keep Chrysler afloat, and 


we don’t want to get thrown out of the life- | 





boat.” The company’s semiskilled assem- | 


blers now make $13.23 an hour, 6¢ an hour 
less than their colleagues at GM and Ford. 
Management says it has already agreed to 
parity for its Canadian employees and 
plans to do the same in the US., but no fi- 
nal accord has been reached. 

Another issue could be tougher. The 
U.A.W. wants to protect workers’ job se- 
curity and is trying to restrict Chrysler's 
freedom to buy parts from nonunion pro- 
ducers. The company is eager to keep 
control over the selection of suppliers and 
the location of plants 

Although both sides hope to avert a 
long strike, the walkout is still sure to 
hurt. Wall Street analysts estimate that 
the firm could lose more than $60 million 
in after-tax profits for every week workers 
are out. The company hardly plays down 
the threat. Says Thomas Miner, Chrys- 
ler’s vice president for industrial relations: 
“This whole company is paralyzed, and 
we'll start to bleed to death.” U.S. negotia- 
tions recessed for the weekend, although 
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s talks continued in Canada 
The Chrysler strike 
comes just as the U.S. auto in- 
; dustry is completing a banner 
year, projecting sales of 15.5 
million new cars and trucks 
for 1985. Strong auto business 
helped the economy grow at 
a 3.3% annual rate for the 
three months ended Sept. 30, 
up from 1.1% for the first half 
of the year, Small-truck sales 
in particular are booming, 
and dealers are looking for- 
ward to buyer reaction to 
new models. | 

Nonetheless, the road 
ahead for General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler could 
prove as rocky as a potholed 
city street. The first sign of 
trouble came last week, even 
before the strike was called. 
Manufacturers reported that 
new-car sales for the first ten 
days in October fell by 
10.1%, as compared with the 
same period last year. Dur- 
ing September, more than 800,000 Ameri- 
cans rushed to buy cars because of the 
special 7.7% and 7.5% financing offered 
by the major carmakers. The lower inter- 
est rate saved a consumer $1,056 on a 
four-year loan for an $11,000 car. But 
once the offers expired at the beginning of 
the month, sales stalled dramatically. 

The biggest worry for domestic pro- 
ducers right now is foreign competi- 
tion. This year imports are expected to 
snare 25% of the total U.S. car mar- 
ket, up from 23% in 1984. There is ev- 
ery indication that imports, especially | 
those from Japan, will grow even 
more popular with American con- 
sumers. Last year Japanese auto ex- 
ports to the U.S. were limited by a so-called 
voluntary restraint agreement to 1.9 mil- 
lion, but in March those restrictions were 
removed. More models produced by small- 
er Japanese firms, including Daihatsu and 
Suzuki, will soon be sold in the US. 

The Japanese, like domestic carmak- 
ers, are expected to make a push to woo 
young, upscale buyers, many of whom 
currently drive BMWs, Saabs and Volvos. 
A new Honda sports car, code-named 
HX, is aimed at this group. It will sell 
for about $17,000 to $20,000 when it 
is introduced next spring. 

In addition to boosting their ex- 
ports, the Japanese are also building 
more factories in the U.S. Mazda 
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will open a plant in Flat Rock, Mich., in 
1987, and Mitsubishi will soon break 
ground in Bloomington-Normal, III. 
Toyota is expected to announce the site 
for a new American plant by the end of 
the year. Nissan has had a plant in Smyr- 
na, Tenn., for two years, and Honda, now 
the fourth-largest producer of cars in the 
US., has a factory in Marysville, Ohio. 

Auto imports, though, are not limited 
to the Japanese. Today 22 foreign car 
companies from seven countries sell mod- 
els in the American market, and another 
seven more companies from an additional 
five countries are preparing to jump into 
the business. Concedes Bennett Bidwell, 
Chrysler's executive vice president: “It’s a 
jungle out there.” 

In the crowded small-car market, the 


| toughest new competition is anticipated 


| from Korean manufacturers. In January, 
| 
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The popular Dodge Caravan is a cross between a car and 


a truck 
Hyundai will introduce a sub-compact, 
the Excel, likely to be priced at $5,000 to 
$5,500. Detroit is apprehensive. Some 18 
months ago, Hyundai introduced the 
Pony, a predecessor of the Excel, in Cana- 
da at a price of $4,400 (U'S. dollars). The 
Pony is now that country’s best-selling 
automobile. Says Chrysler’s Bidwell: 
“Hyundai went through Canada like 
Sherman through Georgia.” 

Other low-priced models are already 
in the US. or on the way. The Yugoslavi- 
an-made Yugo went on sale last month. 
Detroit auto executives say the quality is 
poor, but the few cars available so far are 
selling briskly at $3,990, or $1,390 less 
than the nearest rival, Chevrolet’s Japa- 
nese-made Sprint. Yugo America, the 
car’s American importer, might sell stock 
in the U.S. early next year. 





For the suburban set, Ford’s new Mercury Sable station wagon 


that will be made in Brazil and priced un- 
der $6,000 will be coming to the US. in 
1987. Detroit executives made the mis- 
take of underestimating new imports in 
the 1960s, when they blithely dismissed 
the first poorly designed Datsuns and 
Toyotas that came ashore. They are not 
complacent this time. Says Ford Chair- 
man Donald Petersen: “We need to watch 
Korea and Japan. Very soon we'll need to 
watch the rest of Asia.” 

Detroit, though, is hardly frozen in its 
tracks, Executives are hopeful, and with 
some good reason, that their 1986 models 
will sell well, Ford has great expectations 
for, of all things, its new line of family 
cars. Five years and $3 billion in the mak- 
ing, the Ford Taurus and Mercury Sable 
cars will go on sale the day after Christ- 
mas. These sedans and station wagons, 





Meanwhile, a new model Volkswagen 





priced around $10,000, replace the Ford 








Pick a Car, Any Car 


A utomobile dealers have traditionally been a loyal lot, 
sticking by their carmaker through ups and downs. If a 
new-car dealer sold Ford Motor Co. products, buyers had to 
shop elsewhere for a General Motors car. But after the auto 
recession of the late 1970s and early 1980s, when some 5,000 
dealers closed their doors, the survivors tried to reduce their 
dependence on a single company by carrying a host of differ- 
ent cars. Today so-called megadealers sell many makes, 
sometimes out of one-stop auto supermarkets, where cus- 
tomers can buy either a Mercedes-Benz or 


and letting his sons own the others. Other dealers who want- 
ed to increase revenues started taking on hot-selling imports. 
Owners of Chevrolet or Cadillac franchises were soon selling 
German and Japanese cars as well. This year GM changed 
its rules, allowing dealers to own five separate GM franchises 
and invest in five more. 

The automakers recognize that many small auto lots are 
going the way of the corner grocery. While megadealers rep- 
resent only 11% of the 25,000 car dealers in the U.S., they ac- 
count for 30% of the industry’s profits. Explains Auto Con- 
sultant Leonard Sherman of Booz, Allen & Hamilton: “It 
drives Cadillac nuts when they hear Potamkin advertising 
Cadillacs by emphasizing lower prices. 





a Jeep. Other megadealers have show- 
rooms in several states. 

Reigning champion of the new breed 
is New York City’s Victor Potamkin, who 
last year sold $722 million worth of cars, 
including 3% of Cadillac’s production 
line. Potamkin will not sell competing 
makes in the same store, but his 29-deal- 
ership empire, spanning the East Coast, 
has a total of ten different brands. In Den- 
ver, Leo Payne sells cars built by GM, 
Ford, Chrysler, AMC, Volkswagen, 
Volvo, Daimler-Benz, Subaru and Nissan. 
San Francisco’s Martin Swig explains the 
megadealer’s credo: “I don't care where a 
car comes from as long as it meets the 
needs of the market.” 

The auto companies originally did not 
like the move to megadealers. General 
Motors tried to control its dealers by lim- 
iting them to just one GM franchise. Po- 
tamkin avoided that constraint by keep- 
ing only one GM dealership in his name 
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> They don’t want that image. But the com- 
pany dares not try to stop him because 
they'd be shooting themselves in the foot.” 
The typical dealer sells about 400 cars a 
year; the megadealer sells at least 1,000. 

Customers like the megadealers be- 
cause they generally offer lower prices 
and a staggering supply of cars. At Robert 
Ciasulli’s 14-acre Arrow Auto Mall in Lit- 
tle Falls, N.J., shoppers can select from 
cars made by GM, Chrysler, AMC and 
Renault. The experience, though, may be 
disorienting for those accustomed to tra- 
ditional showrooms. Some megadealers 
are like assembly lines. One floor person 
shows the car, another closes the deal, and 
still another handles paperwork after the 
sale. Also, local dealers’ repair shops may 
be less helpful to customers who bought 
cars from out-of-town megadealers. Many 
car buyers, however, seem willing to put 
up with such troubles to get a bounty of 
bargains and choice. 
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LTD and Mercury Marquis. The new 
models have rounded contours and supe- 
rior handling like luxury European cars. 
Yet they are aimed squarely at the subur- 
ban set. Ford’s vice president of sales, 
Louis Lataif, predicts annual sales of 
315,000 models next year. 

General Motors this fall will intro- 
duce a new line of large cars with old 
names: the Cadillac Eldorado, Buick Ri- 
viera and Oldsmobile Toronado. Mary- 
ann Keller, an auto-industry watcher for 
Vilas Fischer Associates in New York 
City, criticizes the auto giant by saying 
that almost all GM models look too simi- 
lar. The most innovative auto GM has 
produced in the past five years is the Pon- 
tiac Fiero, a sports car that was a major 
break with General Motors styling. 

Another industry bright spot is truck 
sales, which now constitute the fastest- 
growing segment of the auto market. This 
year Detroit should sell 4.6 million trucks, 
up 11% from last year and just ahead of 
the 1978 record of 4.3 million. Says Denis 
Hartigan, a Los Angeles car dealer who 
sells about 120 small trucks a month: “It’s 
the hippest thing in the supermarket.” 
Hardy and handsome, these trucks (price 
range: $6,000 to $15,000) are also favored 
by young professionals who may work 
hard for their money but want to project 
an outdoor, leisured look. The Chevrolet 
Blazer, Jeep XJ and Ford Bronco are cur- 
rent strong sellers. 


inivans, classified as small 

trucks, are popular with subur- 

ban parents who are weary of 
station wagons but must still squeeze the 
whole neighborhood into a car pool. 
Chrysler’s hottest products are the Dodge 
Caravan and the Plymouth Voyager min- 
ivans. Demand is so strong that the com- 
pany did not have to offer any special fi- 
nancing deals on them in September. 
Ford this fall is finally jumping into this 
market with its Aerostar. 

Detroit is in a fighting mood these 
days. The atmosphere was perhaps best 
revealed two weeks ago in Washington. 
The unwritten social compact among car- 
makers dictates that top executives never 
directly criticize a competitor. The rule 
was broken when GM Chairman Roger 
Smith lambasted Chrysler’s Iacocca at a 
congressional lunch. Smith said that 
Chrysler had “walked away from half the 
families in the U.S.” by producing only 
small cars. He added that Chrysler was re- 
sponsible in part for the U.S. trade deficit 
with Japan because it imported so many 
components from them. Chrysler quickly 
responded that it was GM that was walk- 
ing away from markets because its share of 
sales has been dropping. Chrysler also 
claimed that it uses more domestic parts in 
its cars than any other American manu- 
facturer. “It was amazing,” said a key 
Ford executive. “I can’t believe it.” 
Thanks to the Japanese, Koreans and Yu- 
goslavs, as well as the American carmak- 
ers, competition is alive and well and liv- 
ing in Detroit. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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Blue-Chip Partner for a Network 


Laurence Tisch lends a hand to his friends in Black Rock 


enator Jesse Helms was too strait- 

laced. Ted Turner was too brash and 
boisterous. But dapper Laurence Tisch 
was just the kind of dance partner CBS 
wanted. The entertainment company an- 
nounced last week that it had invited 
Tisch, 62, the billionaire chairman of 
Loews, to join the CBS board of directors. 
In addition, Loews, a New York-based 
conglomerate that owns a hotel chain, 
sells insurance and manufactures Kent 
cigarettes and Bulova watches, will in- 
crease its stake in CBS from 11.7% of the 


a 
The Loews chairman was there when needed 





network’s stock to as much as 25%. CBS 
was emphatic that the deal with Tisch 
was entirely friendly. “A mutual love af- 
fair,” said Senior Vice President William 
Lilley III. “We want this guy. We wel- 
come this guy.” The partnership makes 
Tisch a major player at CBS 

and may help the company - 
fend off hostile takeover 

bids, at least temporarily. 

The long-running battle 
for control of the network 
has featured all the drama 
and suspense of a potboiler mini-series. It 
began in January, when Helms’ Fairness- 
in-Media group launched a proxy fight to 
be “Dan Rather’s boss.” Then Turner, the 
cable-TV king, stunned CBS in April with 
a $5 billion takeover bid. 

While plotting the network’s defense, 
cBs Chairman Thomas Wyman began 
looking for help and turned to Tisch, a 
shrewd investor with close ties to execu- 
tives at both CBS and ABC. Recalls Tisch, 
whose Fifth Avenue office is around the 
corner from Black Rock, as CBS’s Man- 
hattan headquarters is called: “Tom came 
up to see me about some of his problems 
with Turner and Helms.” A Loews take- 
over of CBS was not specifically discussed, 


>| calls and meetings over the past two 


but the two men reached a tacit under- 
standing. Says Tisch: “CBS knew that if it 
needed somebody, Loews would be glad 
to discuss a deal.” In July, Tisch started 
buying CBS stock. 

By August, Helms had dropped his 
campaign against CBS, and the network 
had blunted Turner’s bid by offering to 
buy 21% of its own stock for nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Even so, Wall Street remained con- 
vinced that CBS was a takeover candidate. 
Still concerned, Wyman interrupted a va- 
cation to call Tisch from a pay phone on a 
dock on Nantucket Island. After more 


months, Wyman suggested that Loews 
buy up to 25% of CBS, and last week 
Tisch agreed. 

The match is a natural. Unlike 
Turner, a maverick outsider from Atlan- 
ta, Tisch is a pillar of the New York es- 
tablishment. He is chairman of the New 
York University board of trustees, a lead- 
ing supporter of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art and a force behind the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies. His 
network ties include a longtime tennis 
partnership with Leonard Goldenson, the 
chairman of ABC. 

More important, Tisch is a business- 
man of legendary stature. He and his 
brother Preston, who is president of 
Loews, started in 1946 by borrowing mon- 
ey from their parents to buy a single 
resort hotel, called Laurel-in-the-Pines, in 
Lakewood, N.J. By 1955 they had twelve 
hotels, and in 1960 they hit the big time by 
buying control of Loews Theaters. After a 
quarter-century of further growth and ac- 
quisitions, including takeovers of CNA 
Insurance and Lorillard Tobacco, the 
Tisches run a company with assets of 
more than $12.5 billion. The brothers 
have amassed personal fortunes that total 
an estimated $1.7 billion. 

Wall Streeters are wondering if CBS 

will become the next jewel in 
| the Tisch empire. Laurence 
Tisch told TIME, however, 
that he will lend his advice 

‘ and expertise to the network 

rather than try to take 

charge. Says he: “I have no 
intention of running the board or CBS or 
interfering in any of their operations.” He 
also maintains that he will buy no more 
than 25% of the company’s stock. 

CBS’s agreement with Tisch probably 
makes it safe from a takeover bid like 
Turner's, which was to be financed large- 
ly with borrowed money. But the network 
could still be vulnerable to a cash-laden 
suitor. Though Tisch insists that his CBS 
investment is long term, he likes to sell as 
well as buy if the price is right. Less than 
four months ago, he sold the Loews chain 
of movie theaters, one of the original cor- 
nerstones of his company, for about $165 
million. Sy Charles P. Alexander. Reported 
by Barry Kalb/New York 
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Everywhere you go, 
people are watching 
what they eat, 


exercising and talking 
about nutrition. But eating 
right is nothing new at 
Arby’s® because we've 
offered the lean advantage 
since the day we sold our 
first roast beef sandwich 21 
years ago. 
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If you're concerned about 
nutrition, coming to Arby’s 
for a roast beef sandwich 
makes a lot more sense 
than grabbing a burger at 
another fast food chain. 





MOY'S 
LEANALUN aE 


Because a big part of eating 
healthy is cutting down on 
foods that are high in fat 
and calories. At Arby’s 
we've always used only top 
quality, lean cuts of meat, 
for tender roast beef 
that’s lower in fat and 
calories than the 
typical fast food 
hamburger. 

That's Arby’s lean 
advantage. 
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slow roast it, letting the 
meat baste itself. So you get 
nothing but tender, juicy, 
delicious roast beef, served 
in a variety of luscious ways. 
Now that’sa lean dream. 


LAT LEAK 
FEEL TEXHUM! 


The lean advantage fits 
today’s active, healthy 
lifestyle. 


Because 
eating lean 
keeps you fit in 
body and soul, so you 
can stay in shape and 
enjoy life every day. 
And thatfeels terrific. 
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When you bite into one of 
Arby’s roast beef 
sandwiches, you'll know 
there's more to the lean 
advantage than just 
nutrition. There's tender, 
juicy beef with a taste 
beyond compare. 

Because we start with 
leaner cuts of meat and 
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Economy & Business 


Getting in Touch with One Another 


At long last, IBM has figured out a way to link its lonely PCs 


N o one likes an antisocial computer. If 
a machine cannot communicate with 
other devices, its owner can be isolated 
and less effective. Yet the IBM Personal 
Computer, which has become a desktop 
standard since its debut in 1981, still can- 
not be linked in large groups. Result: a 
virtual epidemic of lonely-terminal syn- 
drome among IBM customers, who have 
bought nearly 3 million of PC’s four cur- 
rent models. Growing impatient in the 
past year, PC users have been demanding 
a way to connect the machines. IBM re- 
sponded in 1984 with a system for linking 
a few PCs, but business users clamored 
for a way to hook up hundreds of comput- 
ers. Last week the company finally un- 
veiled a so-called local-area network that 
can link as many as 260 devices, includ- 
ing its PCs and printers and other IBM- 
compatible models. Said Steven Miluno- 
vich, who follows the business for New 
York City’s First Boston investment firm: 
“This is a big step forward for the com- 


Canal Lockout 


A collapsed wall halts shipping 


F:. is the peak export season along the 
shores of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
where grain and industrial goods leave 
the American and Canadian heartland on 
the way to destinations around the world. 
Last week the artery linking Lake Ontar- 
io and Lake Erie was suddenly choked off 
when a concrete wall in one of the Wel- 
land Canal’s eight locks collapsed. A sec- 
tion of lock No. 7 slammed into the side of 
the Liberian-registered Furia, a ship car- 
rying 16,000 tons of wheat from Milwau- 
kee to Alexandria, Egypt. Nine other ves- 
sels were trapped inside the canal; 21 
were stranded on the Lake Ontario side 
waiting to enter; an additional eight com- 
ing from such ports as Detroit, Chicago 
and Toledo queued up on the Lake Erie 
side, stalled on their way east. 

The mishap could not have come at a 
worse time for grain exporters. Their 
shipping season ends Dec. 16, shortly be- 
fore the seaway freezes up, although on 
occasion the seaway has been kept open 
an extra week or two when weather per- 
mitted. For Thunder Bay, Ont., the 
world’s largest grain-exporting port, a 
lengthy shutdown could imperil the deliv- 
ery of 6 million tons of Canadian wheat 
and animal feed bound for the Soviet 
Union. At the port of Milwaukee, 20,000 
tons of food destined for famine victims in 
Africa and India last week sat piled up on 
the docks. Supplies headed for Midwest- 
ern factories were also laid up. Three 
ships carrying gigantic stamping presses 
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puter industry. It removes a great deal 
of uncertainty.” 

IBM’s answer is a token-ring net- 
work, named for electronic signals called 
tokens that race constantly through the 
system. IBM compares the token to a tape 
recorder being passed around a giant con- 
ference table. Users leave a message on 
the token and send it along to the person 
to whom the information is addressed. To 
connect with IBM’s system, users need 
special software and an extra circuit 
board that goes into the machine. 

IBM’s chief rival is Ethernet, a system 
first devised eleven years ago by Xerox 
and adopted by such companies as Digital 
Equipment and Intel. Ethernet already 
has 30,000 users and costs only about $500 
per connection, compared with the $800 
that IBM is expected to cost. Another 
competitor, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, has introduced three networks 
of its own. 

Even though other systems have been 


for a General Motors plant in Ohio sat on 
the Ontario side, unable to proceed to 
Cleveland for unloading. 

Canada, which runs the seaway with 
the U.S., was blamed by some port direc- 
tors for failing to maintain its side of the 
aging system. Opened in 1959 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who hailed it as an eco- 
nomic boon for the region, the seaway 
links the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Law- 
rence River and Lake Ontario to the rest 
of the Great Lakes. The seaway experi- 
enced a first catastrophe last year, when a 
lift bridge at Valleyfield, Que., jammed. 
That caused an 18-day shutdown and cost 
shippers more than $40 million in lost 
business. At an Ottawa press conference 
last week, William O'Neil, the president 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
dismissed suggestions that his facility may 
be falling apart. Said he: “We have had 25 


available, IBM is so dominant in comput- 
ers that many potential customers de- 
layed making decisions on new equip- 
ment until they saw its network. In fact, 
many experts think such delays have con- 
tributed to the current computer-industry 
sales slump. Says Skip Bushee, director of 
research for Silicon Valley’s InfoCorp: 
“Without seeing the standard from IBM, 
the industry was confused. This should 
enhance sales for everyone.” The market 
for computer-network gear is expected to 
zoom from the current $300 million annu- 
ally to as much as $6 billion by the end 
of the decade. 

Not everyone was satisfied with 
IBM’s new system. Large business users 
complained last week that IBM has yet to 
offer a way to connect desktop personal 
computers with the bigger units used by 
insurance companies, banks and other 
service-industry giants. Said Carl Wil- 
liams, manager of information systems at 
the Doyle Dane Bernbach advertising 
agency: “It’s the mainframes that do the 
grunt work that runs the company. By 
leaving them out, IBM fails to address our 
requirements.” Big Blue promises to de- 
liver that kind of system, but declines to 
say exactly when. a 





years without any major calamity, so now 
we can’t say the whole system is no good.” 

Eight hours after the wall collapsed, 
workers refilled lock No. 7 so the Furia 
could be floated out of the rubble. Gigan- 
tic braces were then installed to shore up 
what remained of the canal’s retaining 
wall, and engineers assessed the damage. 
Authorities said that repairs could take 
between three and four weeks. Owners 
lose between $5,000 and $20,000 a day op- 
erating idle, loaded vessels, and some of 
them began furloughing crews and tying 
up their ships. Meanwhile, port directors 
feared that seaway customers might 
switch to East Coast and Gulf ports in the 
future. Said Duluth, Minn., Port Director 
Davis Halberg: “With bad problems two 
years in a row, it looks like we're going to 
have to resell the seaway to shippers all 
over again. That may not be easy.” a 
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me PC Cartridges 
Canon even takes care of opier maintenance 
for you. Its exclusive PC Cartridge System 
makes Canon PCs virtually service-free. 
Colorful, too. Copy in black, brown, blue, 
light blue, red and green. 
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PC-14 2@: 

Just plop the paper in, take the copies out. 

You get 8 great copies a minute plus Canon's unique 
automatic stack-sheet feeding system that lets you 
make multiple copies from business card to letter size, 
without using a paper cassette. 





PC-24 2 
Canon's new PC-24 does everything the PC-I4 does. 
And more. It can reduce by 67% or 78% and enlarge 

by 120%. You get up to 8 copies a minute from originals 
as big as 10” x 14”. Plus stack-sheet feeding for multiple 
copies from business card to legal size. 











PC-25 


Reduce. Enlarge. And make « Opies up to 


PC-20 


All the convenience of the PC-10 plus 


PC-10 


Compact. Affordable. And so simple to 


use, there isn't even a copy start switch. 


cassette paper feeding. The handy paper 


legal size from originals as big a 


Just feed in a sheet of paper for a crisp, cassette holds up to 100 sheets of letter- 10” x 14”, Optional Mini-Sorter* “ & 
clear copy in seconds. size paper for 8 beautiful copies a minute, also available or 
automatically. Only available for P 
heme ILM ? . 


Canon gc PC)» 
Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Asan, Plain and Simple. 
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| 
Inside the Gray Market 





| Discount retailers offer brand-name bargains for the wary 


long the crowded counters of Bi-Rite 
Photo in midtown Manhattan, bar- 
gain hunters contend not only with the 


usual bewildering selection of cameras | 


and lenses but also with a choice of prices 
for the same item. The popular Nikon 
FE-2 camera, for example, costs either 
$279.50 or $239.50. What's the differ- 
ence? Top dollar buys a camera backed 
by an authorized U.S. Nikon distributor. 
For the lower price, a buyer gets the 
same machine but with only Bi-Rite’s 
guarantee. 

Welcome to the world of the gray mar- 
ket. Embraced by bargain hunters at the 
same time that it is cursed by conventional 
retailers, the gray market thrives by selling 
brand-name cameras, consumer electron- 
ics, personal computers, cars and even ex- 
cavators without the imprimatur ofa man- 
ufacturer’s authorized distributor. The 
products do not have either the standard 
warranty or the higher markup. Unlike 
black-market trafficking in stolen or 
counterfeit goods, gray-market trade is 
| perfectly legal and has even been encour- 
aged by the Reagan Administration. 

The gray market offers considerable 
bargains for the wary consumer and has 
grabbed about a $5.5 billion chunk of the 
nation’s retail trade. This includes an 
estimated 30% of high-quality camera 
sales. These goods are sold across the 
country by such giant chains as K mart 
and Montgomery Ward, as well as by lo- 
cal specialty outlets. Some stores carry 
both gray-market products and normally 
discounted goods. 

Perhaps the best-known retailer of 
gray-market goods is New York City’s 47 
St. Photo, which last year sold about $100 
million worth of cameras, personal com- 
puters and other products through four 
stores and a mail-order operation. The 
cramped and chaotic original outlet is lo- 
cated in mid-Manhattan above a deli and 
reached by a dingy staircase. The store, 
though, is stuffed armpit-to-elbow with 
bargain hunters: pinstripe lawyers who 
are on their lunch hour, families in from 
suburban New Jersey, Japanese bankers, 
white-robed Egyptians, high-decibel hag- 
glers in Spanish, Hebrew and Korean. 

Many gray-market retailers, includ- 
ing 47 St. Photo, contend that they are 
sharing with American consumers the 
| benefits of the dollar's purchasing power 
abroad. Despite its recent downturn, the 
dollar is still worth 19% more against 
many foreign currencies than it averaged 
from 1980 to 1982. That should mean 
cheaper imports in the U.S., but many 
American distributors have decided to 


pocket the profits rather than lower | 


their prices. Yves Saint Laurent’s Opium 
perfume, for example, has climbed from 
$135 an oz. in 1980 to $165 an oz. today, 








although the cost of the perfume to the 
importer has simultaneously fallen by 
about 50%. 

Enter the gray marketers. They buy 
their products in Europe, Asia and else- 
where instead of getting them from autho- 
rized U.S. distributors. K mart last year 
spent about $100 million on gray-market 
imports, including Swiss-made Accutron 
watches that it sells for less than $100, 
or about half the manufacturer's suggest- 
ed price. Says Robert Stevenson, K mart 
vice president: “There is no reason to pay 
unreasonable prices to the manufacturer's 





y 


Looking for Mr. Goodbuy at New York City’s cramped and chaotic 47 St. Photo 


US. distributor when you can obtain ex- 
actly the same products at lower cost 
overseas.” Importers have even invaded 
the market for heavy machinery. Cater- 
pillar excavators imported from France 
sell in the U.S. for between $85,000 and 
$215,000, 15% less than an American- 
made model. 


Ny ot all gray-market products are im- 
ported. For example, 47 St. Photo of- 
fers an American-made IBM PC XT per- 
sonal-computer package for either $3,125 
or $2,295. The higher price buys a ma- 
chine that comes with IBM's standard 90- 
day warranty and service. Bottom dollar 
gets the computer with three months of 
protection from 47 St. Photo, not IBM. 
The retailer obtains the lower-priced IBM 
machines from authorized dealers who se- 
cretly sell their excess inventories. Fear- 
ing harm to their products’ reputation, 


IBM and other computermakers have | 


been cracking down on computer dealers 
who sell to gray marketers, threatening to 
take away their local franchises. Like 
most other companies, IBM refuses to 





honor warranties on products not bought 
through its regular dealers. 

Customers frequently realize that 
their gray-market goods lack a US. war- 
ranty only when they have problems and 
discover that dealers refuse to perform 
needed repairs. “There are a lot of unhap- 
py buyers out there who found the rain- 
bow was lined with lead,” says Rudy 
Kraft, owner of Autohaus Pompano, a 
Mercedes dealership in Pompano Beach, 
Fla. Kraft faces keen competition from 
gray-market dealers, who are expected 
to sell more than 80,000 unauthorized 
Mercedes-Benz cars in the U.S. this year. 

Official dealers insist that the gray 
market unfairly damages their own busi- | 
ness. Says Herbert Sax, director of a | 
distributors’ lobbying group, the Coalition 
to Preserve the Integrity of American 








Trademarks: “Gray marketers take | 
a free ride on the substantial costs 
that authorized distributors incur in 
order to promote their products.” John 
Leverett, Nikon’s Atlanta-based regional 
sales manager, complains that “consum- 
ers who buy on the gray market blame us” 
when they purchase goods that ultimately 
prove defective. 

While the Reagan Administration 
has encouraged competition from gray- 
market imports by loosening some federal 
rules that had previously made it difficult 
to bring the products into the U.S., state 
and local governments are starting to get 
tough on the gray market. The New York 
state legislature in July passed a law 
that will require shops selling those 
products to describe their merchandise 
and warranties accurately. The statute 
takes effect Nov. 1. Ely Steinfeld of 
Bi-Rite Photo supports the law, saying, 
“We never mislead the customer.” Savvy 
shoppers can make big savings in the 
gray market, but they should watch the | 
deals closely — By Dan Goodgame. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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CC BREEZE: 1'/2 oz. Canadian Club, 3 oz. cranberry juice, 3 oz. grapefruit juice. Serve over ice 
To send Canadian Club anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited 

























Conference 
* calling lets 
five people touch 
base at once. 


There are 
dozens of phone 
systems out there 

competing for your 
attention. And each of them 
seems to offer more bells, 
more buzzers, more geegaws 
than the last. 

But there is one system 
which stands apart from the 
rest, a system created ex- 
pressly for small businesses 
(with two to 70 telephones). 
Namely, the MERLIN Com- 
munications System from 
AT&T. Unlike a lot of others, 


the MERLIN System is neither 


a glorified home phone nor 
aconverted big business 
phone. 


And the MERLIN * 


System offers no . 
geegaws, just plenty jx 
offeaturesthatare ™ 
right on the button 





ATsT’S SMALL BUSINESS 

CONNECTION OFFERS YOU 
MERLIN SYSTEM'S PUSH- 

BUTTON PRODUCTIVITY. 


for today’s small business. 
Features that can help you 
save time, effort and some- 
thing more tangible. Money. 
The MERLIN System 
provides conference calling, 
which allows you to conduct 
five-way conversations. An 
intercom, which lets you talk 
with those nearby. And speed 
dialing, which instantly puts 
you in touch with key people 
who aren’t-so-nearby. 
Altogether, you can select 
from 50 different features. 
Then each can be program- 
med, deprogrammed and re- 
programmed into a single 
phone or the 
entire system. 


And, of course, 


9 every MERLIN 
; System comes 


; { 


with the full 





4 
y 9 
) Its speed 
é dialing gets you 
~ off to a fast start. 


backing of AT&T's 
Small Business 
Connection, including 
comprehensive service, 
maintenance and financing 
packages. 
Just call 1 800 247-7000 
for the offices of the Small 
Business Connection nearest 
you. They'll help you button- 
up a phone system that's the 
right choice for your small 
business. 





This number puts you in touch 
with the Small Business Connection 
in your area. 


(lw 


ATs 


The right choice. 











" Business Notes 


No Thanks, Mr. President 


“I'm here. I'm staying,” said Paul 
Volcker last week to a relieved audi- 
ence of international bankers. With 
those unequivocal words, the Federal 
Reserve chairman squelched rumors 
that he would leave his post to assume 
the presidency of the World Bank, 
which will become vacant when A.W. 
Clausen steps down next year. At 
a Washington conference sponsored 
by the American Stock Exchange, 
Volcker admitted that “the question 
arose” of his taking the World Bank 
job, but added, “My answer was no.” 
Federal Reserve officials confirmed that the Administration had 
formally asked the chairman to replace Clausen. 

Volcker’s rejection of the job was the latest sign of his 
staunch independence of the White House. Time and again he 
has refused to bow to Administration complaints that the Feder- 
al Reserve should ease monetary policy and reduce interest 
rates. Some political experts think the World Bank offer was a 
White House ploy to move Volcker aside before the 1986 con- 
gressional elections, but the chairman’s turndown is a strong in- 
dication that he intends to head the Federal Reserve until his 
term ends in 1987. 


KARL SCHUMACHER 








Volcker will stay put 


Winner and Still Champion 


In the bubbly battle of Coke vs. Coke, the outcome is turning 
out to be no contest. A red-faced Coca-Cola conceded last week 
that its original soft drink, which the company tried to bury in 
April only to revive as Classic Coke in July, is outselling New 
Coke, the drink’s would-be successor. Industry insiders said that 
Classic Coke led New Coke 6 to | in some areas. 

Coca-Cola, which last week reported third-quarter profits of 
$196 million, up 12% from a year ago, was far from ready to call 
New Coke a goof or to yank the heavily promoted product from 
the market. The company claims that the combination of New 
and Classic Coke has made the world’s leading soft drink more 
popular than ever. It also pointed out that New Coke is outsell- 
ing Classic Coke 2 to 1 in Canada and as much as 10 to | in Puer- 
to Rico, the only places outside the continental U.S. where it is 
currently available. 

One question remains for consumers suffering from an acute 
case of Coca-Cola confusion: Do Cherry Coke, diet Coke and 
caffeine-free Coke have the New or the Classic formula? The 
answer to that is neither. Each drink has a separate recipe 
of its own. 





The U.S. Bites Back 


Tobacco, leather products, canned fruit, insurance and tele- 
phone equipment. That sounds like a bizarre shopping list, but 
those are the U.S. exports that the Reagan Administration has 
taken up as part of its month-old fight to put an end to unfair 
trade practices and open foreign markets for American compa- 
nies. Last week the list grew longer, when the White House ac- 
cused the Common Market and South Korea of more unfair 
trading procedures, 

The President charged the Common Market with unfairly 
subsidizing European wheat exports during the past four years, 














thereby undercutting U.S. grain prices and robbing American 
farmers of export sales worth $2 billion annually. The Adminis- 
tration’s complaint against South Korea was that its patent and 
copyright laws do not adequately protect U.S. products and au- 
thors from counterfeiters. The cost to the U.S.: more than $170 
million a year. White House Spokesman Larry Speakes indicat- 
ed that the action against the Common Market and South Korea 
is only the beginning. The President is now considering twelve 
other unfair trade complaints. 


My, What a Friendly Customer 


James V. McDonough was far more congenial than the aver- 
age depositor at Boston’s Bank of New England. Authorities say 
he tipped a head teller on four occasions with envelopes contain- 
ing $100 each and brought so many bottles of wine to the bank at 
Christmastime that employees distributed the gifts on a cart. 
Last week the reason for his generosity became clear. A federal 
grand jury indicted the bank (assets: $4.9 billion) and two of its 
employees on charges of allowing McDonough, a convicted loan 
shark and bookie, to make withdrawals totaling $817,200 from 
his account without notifying the Internal Revenue Service. Fi- 
nancial institutions are required by federal law to report all cash 
transactions of more than $10,000. 

The Bank of New England is the 
latest institution to be caught in a fed- 
eral crackdown on money laundering, 
a booming business in which banks, ei- 
ther wittingly or not, help criminals 
hide their loot from authorities. The 
dragnet began making headlines in 
February, when the Bank of Boston 
paid a $500,000 fine for failing to re- 
port large transactions. The Bank of 
New England, which faces penalties of 
up to $18 million, said last week it 
would fight the charges. 











Depositor McDonough 


Who Is Annie Mae Bullock? 


If you correctly answered Singer Tina Turner, chances are 
you have been playing Rise 'n fly, a best-selling new board game 
that gives a short course in black history. More than 30,000 
copies have been sold since the $29.95 game reached store 
shelves last December, and retailers such as Macy’s in New 
York City and Kiddie World in Wilmington, Del., are struggling 
to keep it in stock. 

The game was created by Merton Olds, a Du Pont marketing 
manager with a Ph.D. in chemistry, and his wife Linda, a high 
school biology teacher. Noting the popularity of Trivial Pursuit, 
the black couple decided to devise a more educational game. 
Said Merton: “We wanted to invent something that would build 
black self-esteem.” Their creation has 780 cards containing 
three questions each. Sample query: Name the most populous 
African country. Answer: 
Nigeria. The title Rise ‘n 
fly comes from a type of 
winning hand. 

The Oldses plan to de- 
velop a full line of ethnic 
games. The next, sched- 
uled to appear in February, 
will be devoted to the Irish. 
Jewish and Italian versions 
are on the boards. 
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Sport 





Making It Perfectly Clear 





Bo was always better suited for 
radio, where the ballplayers could 
only be imagined spitting invectives at 
the umpires, and the umps’ own lips could 
not be read so distinctly. But since tech- 
nology is a force more irresistible than 
Ozzie Smith and George Brett put togeth- 
er, even weekend World Series games be- 
gin after sundown now, and the umpires 
are in such a turmoil over working condi- 
tions, hectored as they are by television’s 
instant replays, that they have turned to 
Richard Nixon. 

The former President, father-in-law 


OS ed 


of a former statistician for the Washing- 
ton Senators, a former team, was appoint- 
ed the arbitrator last week in the matter of 
the overextended playoffs. The league 
championship series were more than the 
umpires had bargained for. Nixon played 
football at Whittier College, but he has 
been around the language of hardball 
most of his life. “That was not my ball 
park. That was their ball park,” Team 
Player John Mitchell once replied when 
asked about secret campaign funds. “In 
this Cabinet,” Nixon observed, “you win 
some and you lose some.” And some are 
rained out. As everyone knows, he has a 
working knowledge of both tapes and pro- 
fanity, not to mention their potential 
for calamity. 

Umpiring became an international 
crisis last week, when George Bell, a To- 
ronto outfielder from the Dominican Re- 
public, implied that baseball did not want 
a truly World Series and was conspiring 
against the Canadian semifinalist, which 
once employed a Canadian player. No- 
body knows yet whether Arkansan Lloyd 
Moseby caught or trapped a crucial ball in 
centerfield, but that call and four or five 
| other dubious ones went against Toronto. 








Hill's touchdown that wasn’t got the Oilers sympathy but no victory 





Baseball, football and Nixon search for absolute truth 


“If our ball club was American ...” 
Bell grumbled three days before the Blue 
Jays finished squandering their 3-1 lead 
over Kansas City, thereby missing this 
week’s date with St. Louis, to the edifica- 
tion of all Missouri. Others blamed the 
capricious officiating on the union’s sys- 
tem of rotating umpires, many of whom 
are perfectly shaped for rotating, rather 
than appointing the most competent men 
to the most critical games. Even a num- 
ber of the umpires seemed to concur with 
this. Of course, a cry has gone out again 
| for incorporating replay technology into 





the sport, leaving the toughest decisions 
to “the man upstairs,” as football’s Tex 
Schramm solemnly refers to the fellow in 
the press box with the videocassette 
recorder. 

Football is ideally suited for television 
and ordinarily susceptible to technology. 
“When you have the technology, damn it, 
you should use it,” says Dallas Cowboys 
General Manager Schramm, a member of 
the National Football League’s five-man 
“competition committee,” which every 
off-season invades the Hawaiian islands 
in the pursuit of progress. The other mad 
scientists are Miami and Pittsburgh 
Coaches Don Shula and Chuck Noll, and 
Atlanta and Cincinnati Executives Eddie 
LeBaron and Paul Brown. “Every now 
and then,” says Schramm, “we'll move 
out onto the grass and play like we're foot- 
ball players. Here we are, five strange 
men in shorts, demonstrating different 
ways of holding each other.” They get 
| some unusual looks from passersby 

Wearing helmets fitted with sound 
systems, they race up and down the 
beach, elderly space cadets testing the fu- 
ture. Last week, amid all this atmosphere 
of detectable and therefore correctable 











mistakes, they attempted to persuade 
three-quarters of the league owners to in- 
stall a “replay official” for the next foot- 
ball playoffs, recommending they limit 
his purview. “Only changes of possession, 
sideline plays, goal-line plays,” Schramm 
urged, “things that are facts, whether the 
receiver's feet were down and he has fum- 
bled, or whether they weren’t and it’s just 
an incomplete pass. No calling or revers- 
ing penalties, no arguing about judgment 
or guessing about anything at all. One 
hundred percent sure or go on to the next 
play.” 

As might be imagined, the Houston 
Oilers were among those who voted for 
science. Last month they were blatantly 
bilked out of two touchdowns and a vic- 
tory over the Washington Redskins. Sub- 
sequently, the N.F.L. acknowledged what 
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Toronto's Moseby, center, futilely tries to get out of a called trap 


every television viewer already knew, that 
Receiver Drew Hill’s feet had touched 
down in bounds. Controversies seem to be 
proliferating: the Jets and the Bengals had 
a few words over the definition of a safety. 
But in a flash of what may be wisdom, by 
just three votes, the league representatives 
elected to stick with the immediate judg- 
ment of human beings. As if, after looking 
at an exhaustive sequence of instant re- 
plays, they saw the proposition from 
enough angles to realize that certitude can 
diminish not only frame by frame but can 
be diminishing to the framework. 

The vertical stripes of football offi- 
cials have never been held to be as sacred 
as the blue serge of baseball umpires: foot- 
ball is not as romantic as baseball. A con- 
cept of rhubarbs is only precious to one 
game. As football continues to progress as 
a gambling medium, its fundamental 
place in the society now, perhaps public 


| confidence or simple justice will require 


that electric eyes someday be implanted 
in the uprights of all goalposts. But more 
than preside over right and wrong, the 
baseball umpires must be right and 
wrong, or the quality of the game will 
have changed. —By Tom Callahan 
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Every quality diamond of a Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It 
carat or more is one of nature’ rarest is the 4@ characteristics that deter- 


and most exquisite phenomena. mine the value of a diamond—and 
Each is a visible reflection of you. to an astonishing degree the beauty 
Unique in all the world, possessing —_ and value of your jewelry —no mat- 
four vital qualities that set it apart ter what the design. 

forever. They are called the 4Cs:Cut, Your jeweler is the expert where 


diamonds are concerned. His knowl 
edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 


GIVE HER A DIAMOND TO SET HER WORLD ON FIRE. 


more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it should be. 

Give her a quality diamond 
of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and beautiful gift. Like “a 
woman you love. 

A diamond is forever. 


The necklace shown features a quality 
diamond of 1.83 carats 





A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 


A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 
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exceed your obligations. 


Having resources is one thing. Managing 
them is quite another. 

For the responsible few who do, there is 
the Gold Card® 

To qualify for the Card and all its services, 
you have to be accepted by both 
yNeslau lets o>.¢s)ucswr elem Wor-tuslelerleters 
financial institution. 


Once accepted, you become part of a group 


whose credit rating is superior, and whose 
finances are among the top 5% of the nation. 
Those who live their lives in the black. 


In addition to worldwide charge, travel, and 
entertainment privileges, financial services 
include check-cashing privileges around the 
world, access to a bank cash machine network in 
major cities around the country, and can include 
an independent line of credit. At your disposal 
is American Express® Envoy, our personalized 
travel reservation service, which allows you to 
make or change your travel arrangements 
24 hours a day. For more information and an 
application, see your participating financial 


institution or places where the Card is welcomed. 


Or call 1-800-THE-CARD. 


THE GOLD CARD 











How do you plan for the future when 
you don’t know what the future will 
look like? 

We can help you find a way. 
We're the CM Alliance. A group of lead- 
ing financial companies who work 
together to give you a better perspective 
on your finances. 

We offer a wide range of Blue 
Chip protection and investment prod- 
ucts. From life and disability insurance 
to equity products. We also have profes- 
sional advisors whose sole purpose is 
to help you pick the right products and 
get the most from each one. 

Creating a workable financial 
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"Copyright 1985. ~ Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company (And its subsiaries/ffliates, Hartford CT) > CM Capital Advisors, Inc. + Connecticut Mutual Financial Services, Inc. 
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Shooting stars: Capshaw and Ride on the set of Spacecamp 


No U.S. woman has ever 
commanded a spacecraft, but 
Hollywood scriptwriters are 
known for flights of fancy. So 
in Spacecamp, filmed partly at 
the real-life U.S. Space Camp 
in Huntsville, Ala., the plot 
contrives to have Actress Kate 
Capshaw take off accidentally 
and become the first American 
woman to take charge of a 
space-shuttle mission. Cap- 
shaw, who traipsed dizzily in 
and out of the Temple of Doom 
with Indiana Jones, confesses 
that “before this movie, I was 
unaware of space except for in 
grade school.’ The actress has 
been coached on the set by no 
less an expert than Sally Ride, 
America’s pioneer woman in 
space. “She’s been like a 
friendly consultant,” Capshaw 
says, and communicated par- 
ticularly “the determination, 


the fears and the passions” of 


astronauts. Ride thinks that 
one kind of passion does not 
yet belong in zero gravity, 
though. Responding to a ques- 
tion during an appearance ata 


Mil- 
waukee last week, Ride said 
she and her astronaut husband 
have no desire to be the first 
couple in space 


women's conference in 


| production quotas 








grudge match. The first salvos 
were fired by Secretary of the 
Navy John Lehman Jr. (Cam- 


=| bridge, class of 67 at Caius 


College), who accused the 
“Oxford pukes” of “selling 
disinformation” about prerace 
tactics. The Oxonians in turn 
charged the Cantabs with 
“Stakhanovite zeal,” referring 
to the legendary Soviet worker 
who urged his mates to surpass 
The rival 
teams proved to be a good 


| match physically as well as 


verbally. With Lehman, 43, as 
stroke, Cambridge took an 
early lead but lost it two- 
thirds of the way through 
the 1,500-meter race, fin- 
ishing a boat length back 
“Tt was clear that the stars 
were in the wrong align- 
ment,” joshed Lehman, who 
vows to up the stroke and even 
the score next year 





An officer and a princess: Colonel Anne having a blast in Wiltshire 


By the time the oars were 
dipped into the Potomac last 
week, the first annua! Oxford- 
vs.-Cambridge Alumni Boat 
Race in Washington had 
turned into something of a 





The regiment's colonel in 
chief was rakishly turned out in 
a uniform of green overalls, hel- 
met, goggles and Hermés scarf. 
Just the thing this year if you 
are Princess Anne spending the 
day in Warminster, Wiltshire, 
inspecting the latest weaponry 
of your Worcestershire and 
Sherwood Foresters. The prin- 
cess, who shares her family’s 
zest for hunting, took a turn at 
the firing line to check out her 
troops’ new assault rifle and 
scored an impressive nine out of 
ten points. Anne then clam- 
bered into a 24-ton armored 
personnel carrier, scoring five 
hits out of seven with its cannon 
and rattling 70 rounds from its 
machine gun dead into the 
bull’s-eye. Then the fearless 
princess threw the APC into gear 
and sped back to the barracks, 
presumably for a spot of tea 









Shepherd: the last laugh 


It's about time, as Cybill 
Shepherd sees it. The erstwhile 
cover girl made a dazzling film 
debut 14 years ago as a bud- 
ding beauty in The Last Pic- 
ture Show, but the early prom- 
ise of that role seemed to go 
unfulfilled. Several movies and 
a television series, Yellow Rose, 
flopped. Then last spring she 
let her hair down as the frosty 
and funny Maddie in the ABC- 
rv series Moonlighting. The 
critics applauded, and since it 
returned to the air this fall, the 
show has made several appear- 
ances in the Top Ten. “It was 
real hard for me to break out of 
that aloof-beauty thing,” says 
Shepherd. “People don’t seem 
to laugh at people who look 
like I do. One of the things I'm 
enjoying most is that it seems 
O.K. to laugh at what I say 
now.” Shepherd, 35, has been 
moonlighting off the set. She 
earned critical plaudits for her 
steamy performance as Eula in 
this month’s TV production of 
The Long Hot Summer. She 
plans to record a new album 
(adding to three not very suc- 
cessful earlier ones) and hopes 
to produce a screenplay she co- 
wrote. Juggling all that and a 
six-year-old daughter “ain't 
easy,’ she says, but “it feels 
great.” By Guy D. Garcia 
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169. One Writer's Beginnings 
Eudora Welty 


Hardcover: $10 

















233. A Book of One’s Own 

People and Their Diaries 

Thomas Mallon 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $8.50 
295. Hitchcock in Prime Time 
Edited by Francis M. Nevins, Jr. and 
Martin Harry Greenberg. QPB: $7.5 
443. Ransom: A Novel. 

Jay McInerney 

QPB: $5.95 

360. The Moment of Creation: Big 
Bang Physics from Before the First 
Millisecond to the Present Universe 
James S. Trefil 
Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $5.95 


105, “... And Ladies of the Club” 
Helen Hooven Santmyer 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 


303. The Twilight Zone. Edited by 
Martin Harry Greenberg, Richard 
Matheson and Charles G. Waugh 
QPB: $6.50 

601. World Religions: From Ancient 
History to the Present 

Editor: Geoffrey Parrinder 


Hardcover: $29.95 QPB Ed: $13.95 


558. Getting Organized: The Easy 
Way to Put Your Life in Order 
Stephanie Winston 


Hardcover: $10.95 QPB: $4.95 


367. Less Than Zero 

Bret Easton Ellis 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
539. Greene on Greens 

Bert Greene 


Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 
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171. The Discoverers 
Daniel J. Boorstin 
Hardcover: $25 QPB: $7.95 
461. Jean Rhys: The Complete Novels 
Voyage in the Dark/Quartet/After Le aving 


* Mr. Mackenzie/Good Morning, Midni ght 
65% less than their Wide Sargasso Sea. (5-in-1 Volume) : 


hardcover counter- : Hardcover: $25 QPB Ed: $11.95 
472. Places Rated Almanac: Your 
> . > 
er? b k fi Guide to Finding the Best Places to 
Ore DOOKS, fewer 



























407. In Search of Excellence: Lessons 
from America’s Best-Run Companies 
Thomas |. Peters and 

Robert H. Waterman, Jr 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


485. Zuckerman Bound: A Trilogy 
& Epilogue: The Ghost Writer 
Zuckerman Unbound/The Anatomy 
Lesson/The Prague Orgy (1 Vol.) 
Philip Roth 

Hardcover: $22.50 QPB: $7.95 
582. Jitterbug Perfume 

Tom Robbins 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $7.95 


300. The Modern Researcher 
(Fourth Edition). Jacques Barzun and 


Henry E Graff. QPB: $9.95 


312. The Fifties: Photographs of 
America. Introduction by 

John Chancellor 

Hardcover: $20 QPB: $12.95 


666. The Ultimate Quiz Book 
Norman G. Hickman 

Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $5.95 
479. The Rolling Stone 
Encyclopedia of Rock & Roll 
Edited by Jon Pareles, Consulting 
Editor, and Patricia Romanowski 
Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $10.95 
235. Ironweed. William Kennedy 
Hardcover: $14.75 QPB Ed: $4.95 


717. Roget's International 
Thesaurus (Fourth Edition, 
Completely Revised) 

Robert L. Chapman. QPB: $8.95 


134. Alice James: A Biography 
Jean Strouse 


Hardcover: $15 QPB: $7.50 


609. Doonesbury Dossier 
The Reagan Years 

G. B. Trudeau. With an 
Introduction by Gloria Steinem 


Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $9.95 


203. The Centaur in the Garden 
Moacyr Scliar. QPB: $5.95 





A Live in America (Second Edition) 
. i ; SILVER PALATE Richard Boyer and David Savageau 
bucks. Join QPB. DONO MAGUIRE Hardcover: $24.95 QPB: $12.95 


ak 434. Ten Philosophical Mistakes 

















Mortimer J. Adler 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


584. Hugging the Shore: Essays and 
Criticisms. John Updike 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 
100. The Best of Modern Humor 
Edited by Mordecai Richler 
Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 


231. Twentieth-Century Culture 

A Biographical Companion. Edited 

by Alan Bullock and R. B. Woodings 
Hardcover: $35 QPB Ed: $12.95 

188. The Handbook of Good 

English. Edward D. Johnson 

Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
(First published as “The Washington 
Square Press Handbook of Good English’) 


179. Calvino Set: If on a Winter's 
Night a Traveler/Invisible Cities 

The Baron in the Trees. (3 Vols., Boxed) 
Italo Calvino. QPB Ed: $10.95 


670. The World of Pooh and The 
World of Christopher Robin 
(2 Vols.) A. A. Milne. QPB: $11.95 


695. Eternal Life? Life After Death 
as a Medical, Philosophical, and 
Theological Problem. Hans Kang 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
566. The Working Mother's 
Complete Handbook 

(Revised Edition) 

Gloria Norris and Jo Ann Miller 
QPB: $7.95 

305. On Writing Well: An Informal 
Guide to Writing Nonfiction (Third 
Edition). William Zinsser 


Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 












































302. Great Detectives: A Century 
of the Best Mysteries from 

England and America 

Edited by David Willis McCullough, 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 


102. The Complete Guide to 
Finance and Accounting for Non- 
Financial Managers 

Steven A. Finkler, Ph.D., CPA 
Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $7.95 


389. Sex in History. Reay Tannahill 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.50 


716. Fit or Fat? and The Fit-or-Fat 
Target Diet. Covert Bailey. With a 
Foreword by Joan Ullyot, M.D. (2 Vols.) 
QPB: $8.95 

392. Their Eyes Were Watching God 
Zora Neale Hurston. QPB: $5.95 
241. Glitz. Elmore Leonard 
Hardcover; $14.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 
433. The Seven Mountains of 
Thomas Merton. Michael Mort 
Hardcover: $24.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 


















































































316. Sacred Texts of the World 

A Universal Anthology. Edited 

by Ninian Smart and Richard D. Hecht 
Hardcover: $27.50 QPB: $12.95 


435. The Silver Palate Good Times 
Cookbook. Julee Rosso and Sheila 
Lukins with Sarah Leah Chase 


Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 


378. Son of the Morning Star 
Custer and the Little Bighorn 
Evan S. Connell 

Hardcover: $20 QPB: $7.95 


154. Fathers Playing Catch with 
Sons: Essays on Sport (Mostly 
Baseball). Donald Hall. QPB: $6.95 


445. Know Your Own Mind: Nine 
Tests That Tell You What You Do 
Best. James Greene & David Lewis 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $5.95 
497. Ernest Hemingway on Writing 
Edited by Larry W. Phillips 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ba: $5.95 
119. A Field Guide to America’s 
History. Douglass L. Brownstone 
Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 
213. Hiroshima. John Hersey 

New postscript by the author 


Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $4.95 
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218. The Concise Columbia 
Encyclopedia 

Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $12.95 
729. The Nightmare Years 
1930-1940. William L. Shirer 
Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $9.95 


398. The Organized Executive 
Stephanie Winston 
Hardcover: $15 QPB: $6.95 


625. Late Night Thoughts on 
Listening to Mahler's Ninth 
Symphony. Lewis Thomas 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 
411. Prize Stories 1985 

The O. Henry Awards 

Edited by William Abrahams 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


313. Your Memory: A User's 
Guide. Alan Baddeley 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB: $8.50 


644. How to Doctor Your Feet 
Without a Doctor. Myles J. 
Schneider, D.RM. and Mark D. 
Sussman, D.PM. QPB: $8.95 


457. American Indian Myths and 
Legends. Selected and Edited by 
Richard Erdoes and Alfonso Ortiz 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 


274. Working from Home: Everything 


You Need to Know About Living and 
Working Under the Same Roof. 
Paul Sei, 


339. The Weaker Vessel 
Antonia Fraser 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 





172. The New Our Bodies, 
Ourselves: A Book by and for 
Women. Boston Women's Health 


Book Collective 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $10.95 
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Sarah Edwards. QPB: $8.95 


252. Complete Guide to 
Prescription & Non-Prescription 
et ap 4. Winter Griffith, M.D. 
QPB: $11.50 


150. The Billboard Book of Number 
One Hits. Fred Bronson. QPB: $11.95 


403. The Morrow Book of 
Quotations in American History 
Joseph R. Conlin 

Hardcover; $17.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


282. Lewin Shaw Short Stories 
Five Decades. Irwin Shaw 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
239. Penguin Dreams and Stranger 
Things: A Bloom County Book 
Berke Breathed. QPB: $5.95 


232. Herculaneum: Italy's Buried 


Treasure (Revised and Updated Edition) 


Joseph Jay Deiss 

Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $9.95 
156. British/ American Language 
Dictionary. Norman Moss 


QPB: $5.95 

140. All America’s Real Estate 
Book: An Extraordinary Guide 

for Ordinary People 

Carolyn Janik and Ruth Rejnis 
Hardcover: $29.95 QPB Ed: $14.95 


393. Vietnam: A History: The First 


Complete Account of Vietnam at War 


Stanley Karnow 

Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $8.95 
310. The Beans of Egypt, Maine 
Carolyn Chute 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $5.95 


281. The Science Almanac 
1985-1986 Edition. Edited 
by Bryan Bunch. QPB: $9.50 


632. The Kennedys 

An American Drama 

Peter Collier and David Horowitz 
Hardcover: $20.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


556. Excellent Women/Jane and 
Prudence/An Unsuitable 
Attachment (1 Vol.) Barbara Pym 
Hardcovers: $31.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 
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and Other Stories. Sau! Bellow 
Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


127. Illiterate America 
nathan Kozol 
tardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


438. Wolf Solent. John Cowper Powys 
QPB: $8.95 










560. The Great Code: The Bible 
and Literature. Northrop Frye 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $4.95 
386. Oxford Bible Atlas (Third 
Edition), Edited by Herbert G. May 
Hardcover: $18.95 QPB: $8.95 
306. The Color Purple 

Alice Walker 

Hardcover: $11.95 QPB Ed: $6.50 
362. Later the Same Day 

Grace Paley 

Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 
164. The New York Times Practical 
Traveler. Paul Grimes. QPB: $8.95 


288. The Read-Aloud Handbook 
(Revised Edition). Jim Trelease 
QPB: $5.95 










GWYNNE py A. 


Hardcover: 
$17.95 


QPB Softcover: 
$9.95 


440. War. Gwynne Dyer 
Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
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583. Him with His Foot in His Mouth |) 


Thought. Roger Scruton. QPB: $8.95 
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344. A Dictionary of Political 


194, Wild Animals: Three Novels. 





Under Venus.(1 Vol.) Peter Straub 
Hardcover: $18.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 
428. Built in the U.S.A.: American 
Buildings from Airports to Zoos 
Edited by Diane Maddex. QPB: $7.95 
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nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
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sion on the Reply Form always 
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3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book 
or set you take (except for the 
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books. You pay only shipping and 
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Have you heard a | 
Thunderbird sound system _— 
lately? 


The new Thunderbird sound system represents the Ford dedication to quality and technology. 
All Ford sound systems are audio-engineered specifically for each new Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln model to give you an outstanding level of performance. 


Come in fora test listen today. 
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Honors for Seven Achievers 





Europe and the U.S. sweep the latest round of prizes 





Modigliani celebrated with balloons: pathbreaking insights into why people save and invest 


In naming seven recipients of its covet- 
ed prizes last week, the Nobel Committee 
remained faithful to tradition. The judges 
honored the 13th American in 17 years 
with the economics award. As usual, U.S. 
researchers dominated the sciences. In lit- 
erature, the gold medal went to a French 
experimental writer, whose murky novels 
are no longer in vogue. The winners and 
their credentials: 





The theory seems at first to be blatantly 
obvious. It holds that people tend to save 
when they are young to create a nest egg 
for their old age. Basic though it may be, 
that notion ranks among the most power- 
ful and widely used concepts in modern 
economics. It was also the work for which 
M.LT.’s Franco Modigliani, 67, the the- 
ory’s principal author, was named the 
1985 Nobel laureate in economic science. 
“With many people, the Nobel Prize is a 
question of if,” said Paul Samuelson, an 
M.LT. colleague and the 1970 economics 
laureate. “With Franco, it was only a 
question of when.” The Italian-born Mo- 
digliani is the 13th American to win or 
share the prize since it was first given in 
1969 and the fifth to receive it in the past 
six years. 

Modigliani’s insights have influenced 
generations of students and policymakers 
His “life-cycle” savings theory, developed 
in the 1950s with Richard Brumberg, is 
accepted by nearly all experts as a key to 
understanding thrift. Among other uses, 
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| the work offers a yardstick for gauging the 
impact of different pension systems. The 
theory suggests, for example, that people 
will tuck away less when they are guaran- 
teed retirement income. That prediction 
has been borne out by the experience of 
Sweden, where savings rates plummeted 
from 7% to virtually zero after the govern- 
ment embarked in the 1960s on a sweep- 
ing pension program. 

Modigliani’s wide-ranging achieve- 
ments have proved valuable to investors 
and corporate officers too. In bestowing 
the prize, the Nobel Committee cited a 
pathbreaking Modigliani study of the val- 
ue of stocks. Written in 1958 with Merton 
Miller of the University of Chicago, the 
paper showed that investors look mainly 
ata firm’s prospect for future profits when 
deciding what its shares may be worth 
Those findings are now second nature to 
executives and securities analysts 

An ardent Keynesian, the silver- 
haired Modigliani advocates using flexi- 
ble taxing and spending programs to steer 
the economy. He took the occasion of his 
new celebrity last week to attack the run- 
away budget deficit and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s economic policies 

While Modigliani’s award seemed en- 
tirely fitting to his colleagues, the econo- 
mist himself was a bit surprised. Said he 
“As a main-line economist, I haven't re- 
garded it as something worth thinking 
about, since more esoteric economists 
have been winning it.” 

Friends fondly describe Modigliani, 
who emigrated from Italy in 1938 to es- 
cape anti-Jewish persecution, as a man 
filled with energy and enthusiasm. An 
indifferent dresser who fits the mold of 
the absentminded professor, Modigliani is 
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known for grasping complex issues with 
amazing speed. For relaxation he turns to 
sailing, skiing and tennis, but his mind is 
never far from economics. He once devel- | 
oped an idea for a paper during a fierce 
tennis match against Samuelson 
Modigliani’s wife Serena handles the | 
family finances. “I give the general 


ideas,’ he quipped, “and she makes better 
specific decisions.” Asked what he plans 
to do with the $225,000 Nobel Prize mon- 
ey, Modigliani said he will abide by his 
theories and spread the spending over the | 
rest of his life. —8y John Greenwald. Reported 
by William Sonzski/Boston | 





To scientists attending the annual White- | 
head Institute Symposium at M.LT. last 
week, one keynote address was a rare dis- 
play of virtuosity. Michael Brown of the 
University of Texas Health Science Cen- 
ter at Dallas vividly described the twelve 
years of work that he and Colleague Jo- 
seph Goldstein had carried out on the 
low-density lipoprotein (LDL) receptor, a 
molecule that ferries cholesterol-rich par- 
ticles from the bloodstream into the cell 
His explanations were crisply organized, 
and his slides went beyond standard dia- 
grams to include photographs of patients 
Said one listener of Brown and Goldstein 
“Their work is dazzling.” 

Next morning, to the accompaniment 
of popping champagne corks, a dazed- 
looking Brown and Goldstein stepped in 
front of the same audience. Said White- 
head Director David Baltimore: “Last 
night, as we listened to the keynote 
speech, our thoughts were instantly 





Michael Brown 


Joseph Goldstein 


transmitted to a committee in Stockholm 
That committee responded—by awarding 
Mike Brown and Joe Goldstein the Nobel 
Prize for Physiology or Medicine.” 

Their prize had been predicted for 
some time, and with good reason: the 
discovery of the LDL receptor has 
revolutionized scientists’ knowledge of 
cholesterol metabolism and certain car- 
diovascular diseases. Says Goldstein: “We 
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now understand the mechanism through 
which diet and exercise can help prevent 
a heart attack.” 

Brown and Goldstein began their pio- 
neering work while investigating severe 
familial hypercholesterolemia, a rare in- 
herited disorder. Children with the dis- 
ease have blood-cholesterol levels six to 
ten times normal and can suffer heart at- 
tacks as early as age two. By comparing 
skin cells from victims with those of 
healthy people, the two scientists traced 
the problem to an absence or deficiency of 
LDL receptors, proteins that stud the outer 
membranes of most cells, particularly 
those of the liver. Then they decoded the 
complex minuet that takes place between 
the receptor and its LDL particle. Says 
Baltimore: “That was important for un- 
derstanding how cells communicate with 
their environment.” 

Although cholesterol is popularly re- 
garded as an enemy, the body needs it to 
manufacture new cell membranes, steroid 
hormones and bile acids. Made primarily 
in the liver and also obtained through 
food, cholesterol travels through the 
bloodstream in round bundles of fat and 
protein called lipoproteins. Like Venus’s- 
flytraps, vacant LDL receptors snare the 
passing packets. The lipoproteins are rap- 
idly broken down in the cell, and the cho- 
lesterol is freed for use, while the receptor 
returns to the membrane, ready for prey. 

If a person eats too many saturated 
fats, however, liver cells suppress the pro- 
duction of LDL receptors. Cholesterol then 
collects in artery walls in plaques, the 
hallmark of atherosclerosis. Conversely, a 
low-cholesterol diet stimulates the output 
of new receptors, thereby preventing 
heart disease. 

Brown, 44, is from New York City 
and married; Goldstein, 45, was born in 
Sumter, S.C., and is single. The two scien- 
tists are close friends. “We've seen each 
other just about every day for the past 
twelve years,” says Brown. “We had bet- 
ter get along.” —By Natalie Angier. Reported 
by Bill Bancroft/Dallas 
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At first, scientists insisted it could not pos- 
sibly work. Then they said it was too hard 
to understand. But three decades after Her- 
bert Hauptman and Jerome Karle, work- 
ing at the Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, developed a mathematical 
method to determine the three-dimension- 
al structure of molecules, no chemist can 
live without it. Recognizing the importance 
of the analytical technique, the Nobel 
Committee awarded the 1985 Prize for 
Chemistry to Karle, who still works at the 
Naval lab, and Hauptman, now the re- 
search director of the Medical Foundation 
of Buffalo Research Laboratories. The 
honor was not entirely unexpected, “You 
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get the clue that there are people around 
the world who are recommending you for 
something important,” says Karle. “Still, 
when it happens, one is shocked.” 

Known simply as the “direct meth- 
od,” the Karle-Hauptman system has ex- 
tensive practical and medical applica- 
tions. More than 45,000 small molecules 
have been analyzed with its aid, including 
such basic substances as hormones and vi- 
tamins. Most recently, the method has 






been used to design new antibiotics and 
vaccines. Says Swedish Chemist Ingvar 
Lindqvist, a member of the Nobel Com- 
mittee: “It is not possible to name fields in 
chemistry where the method is not used.” 
Karle and Hauptman’s work was an 
advance in the field of X-ray crystallogra- 
phy, which has been employed since 1912 
to examine the architecture of substances 
that have been crystallized. An X-ray 
beam is aimed at a crystal. As the beam 
travels through it, the crystal’s atoms dif- 
fract, or scatter, the rays, producing fuzzy 
spots of varying intensity on film. The re- 
sulting diffraction pattern looks some- 
thing like strings of beads. Although each 
type of crystal creates a distinctive design, 
the patterns are extremely intricate and 
were once very difficult to interpret. To 
get beyond the primitive and tedious 
practice of scrutinizing the film, Karle 
and Hauptman contrived a complex sta- 
tistical formula that takes the position 
and brightness of the separate spots and 
“reconstructs” them into a three-dimen- 
sional picture of the crystal. Straightfor- 
ward as this sounds, the equations were so 
daunting that they were ignored by the 
scientific community for ten years. Says 
Hauptman: “Crystallographers didn’t have 
the background to use it.” With the spread 
of high-speed computers, however, the 
power of the new method became clear. 
Once it took a couple of years to analyze a 
small crystal. Now, says Karle’s wife Isa- 
bella, a chemist and one of the earliest 
champions of the technique, “this is done 
routinely in about a day or two.” 
Hauptman and Karle first met at City 
College of New York, from which they 
graduated in 1937 (the same class that 
spawned Arthur Kornberg, the medicine 
Nobelist for 1959). Both of this year’s 
winners are compulsive about science, 
but Hauptman, at least, squeezes out 
some time for such outside pursuits as cre- 
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ating patterns for stained glass. The dif- 
ference in their temperaments is perhaps 
best revealed by the way each learned 
about his award. Hauptman, married toa 
schoolteacher and father of two daugh- 
ters, had just finished his daily hour of 
swimming at a YMCA pool. Karle, whose 
three daughters are also scientists, was 
flying home from a scientific meeting in 
Munich when the pilot announced the 
news. “We are honored to have flying 
with us today America’s newest Nobel 
prizewinner,” he said. “And he doesn’t 
even know it yet.” —By Natalie Angier. 





Reported by George Borrelli/Buffalo 





“It’s fantastic! I can’t conceive of it!” ex- 
claimed Klaus von Klitzing last week. 
The inconceivable, however, has long 
been familiar territory to the Polish-born, 
42-year-old director of the Max Planck 
Institute for Solid State Research, in 
Stuttgart, West Germany: the mind-bog- 
gling field of quantum mechanics is his 
special ground. This year, taking note of 
Von Klitzing’s quantized Hall effect, an 
application of quantum theory's abstruse 
axioms to the more mundane field of 
commercial electronics, the Nobel Com- 
mittee named him physics laureate. Said 
the boyish-looking father of three: “I’ve 
always wanted to answer all the questions 
that nature posed for us.” 

Von Klitzing’s breakthrough, which 
bears directly on the design of semicon- 
ductors, was based on a discovery in 1879 
by Edwin Herbert Hall, an American 
physicist. Hall had observed that electric- 
ity traveling through a metallic strip is di- 
verted to one side when a magnetic field is 
applied perpendicularly to the flow of the 
current. A mea- 
surement of that 
diverted current is 
known as Hall 
voltage. Von Klitz- 
ing expected to 
find that Hall volt- 
age in semiconduc- 
tors is affected by 
the material from 
which they are 
composed. To his 
astonishment, Von 
Klitzing discov- 
ered that a mea- 
sure of the voltage 

did not depend on the nature of the mate- 
rials. Moreover, he noticed that as he in- 
creased the magnetic force, the Hall volt- 
age did not climb gradually; it jumped 
abruptly at regular intervals. 
A cornerstone of the quantum theory 
holds that electrons leap from one energy 
ES to another with mathematical regular- 








Klaus von Klitzing 


ity. Von Klitzing provided a practical dem- 
onstration of the phenomenon, accurate to 
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There’s a restaurateur in Philadelphia 
who believed he was already as produc- 
tive as he could be. 

Then he began using 1-2-3° for plan- 
ning, purchasing and inventory control. 
Now instead of managing four small 
restaurants, he and his partners own 
seven of them. 

An administrator at a large, state- 
funded social service agency thought he 
was too busy to learn 1-2-3. 

Ina few months’ time, 1-2-3 reduced 
his administrative workload by nearly 
60 hours per month. He now dedicates 
that time to counseling and community 
service, 

A bank manager in Florida didn’t 
think his small bank could benefit from 
using 1-2-3. 

Now 1-2-3 helps him realize the best 
possible return on overnight loans to 
correspondent banks, 

A regional pet food distributor dis- 
covered 1-2-3 about a year ago. They’ve 
now reduced the time it takes to do 
weekly inventories and scheduling by 
nearly 20%. 

A branch office of a Big-8 accounting 
firm acquires an average of three new 
business clients per month, offering a 
complete financial planning model they 
devtoned with 1-2-3. 


© 1985, Lotus Development Corporation. Lotus and 1-2-3 are registered trademarks of Lotus Development ( 


“But Iim already productive” 


A dairy farmer in New Hampshire 
produces more milk using 1-2-3 to 


determine better breeding characteristics. 


A major blue jeans manufacturer pro- 
duces better and longer-wearing jeans 
by using 1-2-3 to evaluate fabric quality. 

The point is this: no matter how 
productive you are now—no matter 
what kind of work you do—1-2-3 
from Lotus® can help. 

And even the most productive person 
in the world can use a little help. 

“1-2-3. The best business software 
for any business. Even yours.” 

1-2-3 is from Lotus. You can count on 
it being the best tested, best supported, 
most proven business software you can 
buy. More than one million people use 
its spreadsheet, graphics and database 
to improve the oak they do. Andnow 


there’s a new 1-2-3 that’s even better. 
Find out how it can improve the work 
you do. 





1-2-3 made this restaurateur more successful. It has also made bankers more 


efficient and a dairy farmer more productwe. How can it help you? Read on 
Then see your local authorized Lotus dealer 


@ Lotus’ 


{ trademark of Saladalley Restaurants, Inc 
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within 0.0000001 of a predicted interval. 
For the past decade, scientists have suspect- 
ed that Hall voltage conforms to quantum 
mechanics. “It was not expected, however,” 
noted the Nobel Committee, “that the 
quantization rule would apply with such 
high accuracy.” —By Jamie Murphy. Reported 
by Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn 





He has been unofficially mentioned as a 
runner-up for nearly two decades. So when 
the Swedish Academy last week finally 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature to 
French Novelist Claude Simon, 72, the 
news seemed both inevitable anda little out- 
dated. Simon had a period of modest re- 
nown during the 1950s and early ’60s. Along 
with Nathalie Sarraute, Alain Robbe-Gril- 
let and Michel Butor, he became a chief ex- 
ponent of the French nouveau roman, a 
form of fiction that rigorously questioned 
traditional narrative devices. Reality, so the 
Gallic logic went, is not easy to read. Simon 
has proved himself 
just as good and as 
exhausting as the 
form that he helped 
to develop. 

His family grew 
wine grapes in the 
Pyrenees. Simon 
was educated in 
Paris and then 
worked at becom- 
ing a painter. He 
served in the Span- 
ish Civil War and 
later in the French 
cavalry. Captured 
by the Germans in 1940, he escaped and 
joined the French Resistance. 

Autobiographical details sometimes 
flicker behind Simon’s torrential, Faulk- 
nerian sentences. The Wind (1959) deals 
with a man’s doomed attempt to claim his 
father’s vineyard; The Flanders Road 
(1961) hovers around the memories of 
French POWs in retreat from the Germans; 
The Palace (1963) portrays tenuous, inde- 
terminate remembrances of the Spanish 
Civil War. But it is often impossible to tell 
what is going on in Simon’s novels. His mi- 
croscopic attention to objects can lead to el- 
ephantine maunderings like this disquisi- 
tion on a briefcase: “... a supplementary 
organ doubtless invented to remedy the in- 
adequacies of the others (the muscles, the 
bones crushed under the monstrous weight 
of fat and distended flesh, of matter that had 
become unsuited to satisfy its own needs by 
itself so that it seemed to have invented, se- 
creted, like a kind of replacement by-prod- 
uct, an artificial sixth sense, an omnipotent 
prosthesis . . .).” 

Such sentences may have dazzled the 
cognoscenti 20 years ago. From the per- 
spective of 1985, both the French new novel 
and the Nobel given to one of its exemplars 
seem a bit anciens. —By Paul Gray 














Berliner, left front, and Hyatt (in shirtsleeves) watch their programs go head tohead _ 





Kings, Queens and Silicon Chips 





A chess-playing supercomputer loses its title match 


t was a bad week for chess champions. 
As Anatoli Karpov was falling a game 

behind Gary Kasparov in the world chess 
championship at Moscow’s Tchaikovsky 
Concert Hall, an upset of a different sort 
was taking place in Denver's Radisson 
Hotel. The world’s top-ranked chess ma- 
chine, a $14 million Cray X-MP/48 su- 
percomputer running a program called 
Blitz, was about to lose the North Ameri- 
can computer-chess championship to Hi- 
tech, a rack of custom-made silicon chips 
attached to a $20,000 Sun minicomputer. 

While Karpov and Kasparov were 
face to face, the two computers were 750 
miles apart—the Cray in Mendota 
Heights, Minn., the Sun on the Pittsburgh 
campus of Carnegie-Mellon University. 
The computers’ moves were sent over 
telephone lines to Denver and relayed toa 
regulation chessboard. But distance did 
not hurt the game. Says Chess Master Da- 
vid Levy: “For the first time a program 
played like a strong human player.” 

Computers have been playing pass- 
able chess since 1966, when M.L.T. Stu- 
dent Richard Greenblatt wrote a program 
called MacHack that trounced Hubert 
Dreyfus, a Berkeley philosopher who had 
insisted that no computer would ever beat 
even a ten-year-old. Today chess ma- 
chines defeat most casual players, and the 
best programs can hold their own against 
all but the top grand masters. 

Chess-playing computers generally 
use a brute-force approach. Looking four 
to eight moves ahead, they examine every 
possible play and counterplay and choose 
the move that minimizes their opponent's 
gain. The Cray, scanning 100,000 chess 
moves per sec., can usually come up with 
a winner. Hitech lacks the Cray’s huge 
memory and powerful processors, but it 
makes up for that with speed and clever 








controlled by a program named Oracle, 
which was created by Hans Berliner, an 
artificial-intelligence expert and former 
world correspondence-chess champion. 

After choosing a line of attack, Oracle 
switches control to a separate unit called 
Searcher. Designed by Carl Ebeling, a 
Carnegie-Mellon graduate student, and 
manufactured under a Defense Depart- 
ment grant, Searcher is a bread-box-size 
device that contains 64 special-purpose 
microprocessors. Each is assigned to one 
square of the chessboard. When a piece 
lands on a particular square, the micro- 
chip dedicated to that square determines 
the likely outcomes. Operating at peak 
speeds, the 64 chips can evaluate more 
than 175,000 positions per sec., or 30 mil- 
lion in the 3 min. allowed for each move 
of tournament play. 

Two weeks ago in Pittsburgh, Hitech 
finished first in a ten-team tournament 
that included four chess masters. Last 
week it made short work of three weaker 
machines before taking on the Cray. Two 
hours into that game, a crack opened up 
in the Cray’s king-side attack, and the 
minicomputer swooped in for the kill. 
Says Robert Hyatt, chief designer of the 
losing program: “We were at its mercy.” 

Is the new champion ready to play 
the winner of the Karpov-Kasparov 
match? Not quite, says Berliner. He has 
his eye on the Fredkin Prize, a $100,000 
reward offered to the creator of the first 
chess program to defeat the human world 
champion. Berliner puts the chances of 
some computer capturing the prize by 
1990 at about fifty-fifly. Levy, who has 
played and beaten many chess programs, 
agrees: “In the past, chess players came 
to laugh. Next year they will be coming 
to watch. Soon they'll be coming to 
learn.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. Reported by 


play. Long-term strategy, for example, is | Robert C. Wurmstedt/Denver 
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Dwarfed by Ancient Archetypes 


DEATH IS A LONELY BUSINESS by Ray Bradbury; Knopf; 278 pages; $15.95 





he Los Angeles teenager always knew 

that he was different. Even his suit 
was not like any classmate’s. There was a 
bullet hole in it. The boy had inherited the 
jacket and pants from a late uncle, mur- 
dered in a robbery four years before. 
“That's probably what turned me on to 
the hard-boiled-detective genre,” recalls 
Ray Bradbury, 65. “It’s just taken mea lit- 
tle longer than I expected to get around to 
it. But I have an excuse. After all, there 
was work to do.” 

That work consisted of more than 400 
short stories, film scripts of his novel Fahr- 
enheit 451 for Francois Truffaut and of 
Moby Dick for John Huston, TV adapta- 
tions of Bradbury tales, plus poems, 











Sane Books 








dinosaur, the roller coaster, being covered 
by the shifting tides.” 

Whenever a young Bradbury hero ap- 
pears, a sideshow of grotesques cannot be 
far away. It is peopled by a “canary lady” 
who never leaves her empty birdcages, an 
enormously fat opera singer, a blind black 
man with at least seven senses, and Mr. 
Shapeshade, the owner of an obsolete cin- 
ema with one word on the marquee: 
GOODBYE. They and other harmless old 
creatures are the apparent prey of Mr. 
Lonely Death, “a happy child in the fields 
of the Antichrist.” With the aid of a local 
detective who would rather be writing 
novels, the narrator winnows a weird field 





of suspects and runs the killer to earth, or 
in this case sand. Thereupon “all the souls 
ofall the people lost and not wanting to be | 
lost . . . wailed out of me.” 

Death suffers from an overload of sun- 
struck prose: “Her round face was a moon | 
watching over the vast territorial impera- 
tives of her body.”’ Even so, Bradbury re- 
mains a conjurer, and whenever his plot 
or prose flags, he brings on a new charac- 
ter: the worst barber in the world; “a cir- 
cus of one” who moves his feast of dogs, 
cats, geese and parakeets from a roof in 
the summer to a basement in the winter, 
never speaking to people, only singing to 
them; a gape-mouthed alcoholic who 
sleeps in empty tenement bathtubs. These 
people are exaggerations, of course, but 
they remain recognizable members of 
that unending troupe of ragpickers and 
pensioners now huddled under the gener- 
ic label Homeless. Bradbury's sympathies 
are with them, and his hero is soon 





articles and plays. By his early 20s, 
the son of an impoverished electrical 
lineman had begun to write his way 
out of the Depression. The familiar 
Bradbury style was set early: an 
amalgam of myth, sentiment and 
evocations of Poe and H.G. Wells. At 
26 he was already being asked where 
he got all his ideas. With that kind of 
reader interest, he felt secure enough 
to marry a bookseller named Mar- 
guerite McClure. They settled in the 
creaky beach community of Venice, 
Calif. Recalls Bradbury: “If a time 
machine were to return us to that 
now fashionable scene it would 
be unrecognizable. An amusement 
park was going to seed. Lion cages 
were sunk in the water. The roller 
coaster was decaying, ready to fall 
into the sea. All around us was a 
freak show of old movie personalities 
and show-business hangers-on. It 
was like something out of a novel.” 

Now it is something in a novel 
Bradbury calls it Death Is a Lone- 
ly Business, and he dedicates the 
work to such masters of the form as 
Dashiell Hammett and Raymond 
Chandler, But The Maltese Falcon 
and The Big Sleep are about as close 
to this beachfront vaudeville as Mars 
and Saturn are to Pluto (the Disney 
dog, not the planet). It hardly mat- 
ters. All of the productions, from 
Something Wicked This Way Comes 
to The Martian Chronicles, are por- 
tions sawed from a long plank called 
Bradbury. Brief or full length, they 
bear the characteristic fine grain, 
knots, splinters and warps. 

Here the protagonist is an anon- 
ymous young writer hacking out 
Bradburyesque stories for the pulps. 
The time is 1949, the place is Venice, 
and in the distance the pier is “falling 
apart and dying in the sea and you 
could find there the bones of a vast 
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surprising himself 


Excerpt 


(wee 
é He must have seen her dive in 

and never come out. Scared, 
he ran home, to find what? The last 
note, the one with the terrible words 
that shot him below the belt . . . 

I glanced at the telephone and 
sighed. No corpus delicti. Just torn 
paper which I shoved in my jacket 
pockets. They felt like moth-wings, 
fragile but poisonous. 

Melt all the guns, I thought, 
break the knives, burn the guillo- 
tines—and the malicious will py 
still write letters that kill. 





dwarfed by the ancient archetypes 
who save the story by running away 
with it. 

They work so well because their 
creator never looks at them with the 
eyes of a sociologist or a folk singer. 
He remains, despite whitening hair 
and expanding waistline, despite a 
popularity that has sold 40 million 
books in 20 countries, that eager high 
school senior with the chipmunk grin 
who still contemplates the world as if 
he were seeing it for the first time. 
“My four daughters are grown up,” 
he says, “and I’m a grandfather three 
times. But I'm still one of those over- 
size kids who say Gee whiz! I say it at 
least twice a day.” | 

As if to underline that adoles- 
cent sense of wonder, Bradbury re- 
fuses to fly (“pure fear’’) or even to 
drive (“bicycle’s good enough”). Ev- 
ery morning, the oversize kid takes 
leave of Marguerite and their home | 
in the pleasant Cheviot Hills section 
of Los Angeles and heads for an of- 
fice in Beverly Hills. There, amid a 
clutter of toys, masks, board games 
and books, he works on at least six | 
projects at a time, continually sur- 
prising himself. His current favorite: 
a space opera about a man once 
blinded by a comet who murderous- 
ly seeks it in the void. “Sort of Ahab 
with jet boosters,” as the author sees 
it. He also plans a new book of verse, 
a novel, a collection of articles past, 
and a nonfiction work on Ireland, a 
place he has not lived in since 1953. 
“T had a dream the other night,” he 
remembers. “A voice with a brogue 
whispered, ‘Would you moind put- 
tin’ somethin’ down about me?’ It 
was Nick, my cab driver from Dub- 
lin. I had been storing him for 30 
years. How can you ever run out 
of ideas with a subconscious like 
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that?” —By Stefan Kanfer 
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THE FIRST 
AIRLINE THAT’S 
SMART ENOUGH 


TO RESPECT 
YOUR 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Perhaps that's why in a recent 





nationwide survey, most people when 
asked to name the airline that charges 
less said, “People Express’ 








People Express thinks you And the more frequently they trav- 
should purchase an airline ticket eled the more likely they were to 
the same way you buy anything else: recognize our price leadership. 
Smart. And we know that in addition to 
So People Express offers you low being smart enough to recognize a low 
prices without the usual asterisks and price when you see it, 
fine print. you're smart enough to 
And because we offer no restric- recognize quality when 
tions, you get a low price every time. you see it. 
You also fly where you want, when you So we offer you 
want and stay as long as you want. brand name snacks and 


What's more, People Express, unlike beverages instead of substitutes. Service 
ordinary airlines, doesn't include by owners. And clean Boeing jets. 
the cost of extras in your tic- People Express Airlines: We respect 
ket price. You only pay for \ your intelligence. Which is why so many 
baggage you want to check, | smart trav- 
drinks you want to drink and elers respect P EOP LExpress 
snacks you want to snack. our airline. FLY SMART 
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Books 


Relativity ae i 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS GUARANTEE 


by Anita Brookner 
Pantheon; 187 pages; $13.95 


A nita Brookner’s smartly written nov- 
els sell briskly in England, where the 


author lectures on neoclassicism and the 

Romantic movement at London's Cour- 

tauld Institute. She is definitely not a ro- le Car 
mantic. Providence, Look at Me and Ho- 
tel du Lac (1984 winner of Britain’s 

Booker Prize) take dim views of grand re aran e 
passion. Says the heroine of Hotel du Lac, 

a successful author of romances. “The 
facts of life are much too terrible to go 

into my kind of fiction.” The narrator of in erica. 
Look at Me takes this sentiment to the 


extreme: “It is wiser, in every circum- 
stance, to forget, to cultivate the art of 





forgetting.” Nobody else guarantees more car repairs longer. Because nobody clse 
Family and Friends suggests just how gives you free parts and labor on thousands of repairs. The Lifetime 
difficult this art can be. The novel takes Service Guarantee is free and good for as long as you own your car. See 
the form of a recol- your participating Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer for details 


lection, a family saga 
about a rich matri- 


arch and her four 

temperamental chil- MERCURY | 
dren. The Dorns LE Sor 

have left Europe LINCOLN 


(perhaps Germany 
in the early °30s) to 
establish a manufac- 
turing business in 
London. They pros- 
per, even though the | 

Anita Brookner elder Dorn dies pre- 

maturely and leaves 

Wife Sofka to turn Alfred, Frederick, 
Mimi and Betty into proper gentlemen 
and ladies. But there is only so much a 
mother can do. Alfred is a somber biblio- 
phile destined to run the business and re- | 
fute the opening line of Jane Austen's 
Pride and Prejudice ("It is a truth univer- 
sally acknowledged, that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune must be in 
want of a wife’). Frederick seems to have 
stepped out of Turgenev, a charming, su- 
perfluous man of no apparent conviction 
who winds up happily married to the own- 
er of an Italian resort hotel. Mimi, sweet 
and depressive, is stood up for a date as a 
teen, and she is well past her prime before 
she settles for the aging manager of the 
Dorn factory. Betty the bohemian demon- 
strates a lively spirit by running off to Par- 
is, but she is last seen as a Hollywood pool 
lizard married to a film producer 

Brookner re-creates the world of the 
immigrant high bourgeoisie with con- 
vincing selectivity. Its style and manners 
are indistinguishably British, with only a 
hint that the Dorns, apparently Jewish, 
belong to a community within a commu- 
nity. The characters are defined largely To make your tax-deductible donation, call 1-800-USA-LADY. 
through their social behavior. Sofka: “A Or write: The Lady, P.O. Box 1986, New York, NY 10018. 
shy woman, virtuous and retiring, caring 
only for her children, but determined to KEEP THE TORCH LIT 


fulfil her role as duenna, as figurehead, © 1984 The Statue of Liberty-Ellis ae 
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Whenever you wanted to feel close to someone countries and faraway locations worldwide. 


faraway, when you wanted to share a smile or just What's more, all these services come with 

felt like a chat, you gave them a call. You didn’t savings. Dial direct state-to-state Sunday-Friday 

worry about the call. Because you took for granted from 5pm-lipm and save 40% off AT&T’s Day Rate. 

that you could reach wherever you wanted, and that Friday from llpm-Sunday 5pm and nightly from 

youd get a clear long distance connection. lipm-8am, save 60%. (Different discounts apply 
AT&T’s Long Distance services have always to Alaska.) 

been there for you to call upon. In fact, few things Plus, AT&T has special programs and plans 


are as reliable, as dependable as AT&T. 


that can help your long distance dollars go farther. 


Only AT&T has over 35,000 long distance oper- You know with AT&T you can continue to 


ators to offer any assistance you may need. 


take these services for granted. Because there’s 


Only AT&T lets you reach out anywhere you someone we'll never take for granted: you. 
want. Not just coast-to-coast, but also to over 250 Reach out and touch someone? 











as matriarch. This means presentation, 
panache, purpose and, in their train, dig- 
nity and responsibility; awesome con- 
cepts, borne permanently in mind.” Al- 
fred: “If he translates his predicament 
into fiction, if he views it as a pilgrimage 
or a perilous enterprise or an adventure, 
if, in fact, he thinks of himself as Henry 
V or as Nicholas Nickleby, then he can 
soldier on, comforted by the thought that 
his efforts and his determination and all 
his good behaviour will be crowned with 
success, recognition, apotheosis.’ Fred- 
erick: he “has always worn his misde- 
meanours on his sleeve. It has served to 
make him unassailable.” Mimi: “‘It is in 
order to avoid heartbreak that Mimi 
wills herself into accepting everything at 
face value.” Betty: “The one thing [she] 
has never been able to recapture is that 
sense of effortless superiority that she 
possessed at the age of 16. Where once 
she had only to display herself against 
the dreamy passivity of her sister Mimi, 
she is now surrounded by women of her 
own type, all of them, according to Betty, 
‘lacking in humanity.’ ” 


espite these clinical assessments, the 

Dorns command affection and sym- 
pathy. Where some might find preten- 
sions and cool blood, Brookner sees form 
and responsibilities: Sofka the young 
widow forfeiting romance to direct her 
family’s fortunes, “like a general on the 
evening of a great campaign,” Alfred 
shelving his cherished books for the life 

| of an industrialist (“His character 
will be a burden to him rather than an 
asset. But that is the way with good 
characters”). 

Brookner’s unmistakable moral! tone 
is never overbearing, largely because it 
comes wrapped in an elegant irony. But 
there is also her refined literary instinct, 
which understands fiction’s obligation to 
define values and render discriminations 
and judgments. This she does in clear, as- 
tringent prose, even though the London 
Dorns seem oddly disconnected and unaf- 
fected by events leading up to and includ- 
ing World War II. Where, for example, is 
the Blitz, the shortages, the concern for 
relations left behind on the Continent? At 
their hotel in Bordighera, Frederick and 

| his wife welcome soldiers under any flag 
who are willing to trade food for the inn’s 
good wines 

The important battles of Family and 
Friends are fought over love, and in this 
arena Brookner is shrewd enough to 
know that the Geneva convention does 
not apply. “The rules are really crude,” 
she said in a recent issue of the trade 
magazine Publishers Weekly. The rules 
are: Who dares, wins. This is bad news 
for people who don’t dare and who see 
others win. That’s the central problem, I 
think. I think it’s the matter nobody 
gets completely right.’ Not in life, per- 
haps; but this art historian who dared 
write novels has found the solution in 
literature. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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“The Boys Club helped take me 
from the outfield to the oil field: 


Phillig 





“In the neighborhood where I grew up, stop at teaching young people good 
there weren't many places for a kid to sportsmanship. Today, they can learn 
spend his time. Except maybe the streets. computer skills and get help with college 
So it's a good thing there was a BoysClub and career planning—the kind of help 
down the road. Our Club was a place _ that can tum a star in the outfield into a 
where we learned something far star in any field he chooses! 
more important than how to run Take it from me, a Boys Club 


the bases—how to run our lives Ww helps a kid to be a leader. And 
that’s a lesson I never forgot!’ 


You see, a Boys Club doesn’t Paes Aa 


The Club that beats the streets. 
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Ket 


Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 
perfect for business or 
leisure. Please be our guest. 
Consult your travel agent 
or telephone the 
Hilton Reservation Service 
in your community. 
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3,000,000 matches. 


One match can burn 
3,000,000 trees. 
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Bookends 
I NEVER PLAYED THE GAME 


by Howard Cosell 
Morrow; 380 pages; $18.95 





The adenoids are missing, 
but the tone is unmistak- 
able (“Those halcyon days 
of yore are gone for 
good"). Through the 
\ booming names and as- 
sertions comes the clarion 
bi bleat of Howard Cosell 
blowing his own horn. In 
this autobiographical screed, the Mouth 
That Roared shows that in a 32-year ca- 
reer, no triumph was ever forgotten or in- 
sult overlooked. In the early 1980s, his 
Monday Night Football colleagues made 
the mistake of being “full of themselves, 
obviously convinced they could handle 
the telecasts as well without me.” The 
broadcaster turned viewer chortled as the 
audience dwindled: “I barely made it 
through the half-time highlights before 
falling asleep ... Hey, I'm only human. 
I'll not lie about it. Some small part of me, 
on a highly personal level, was gratified to 
witness the eroding ratings.” 

Although he walked away from box- 
ing because of its brutality and racketeer- 
ing, he manfully assumes his share of re- 
sponsibility: “My public persona helped 
revitalize boxing’s once flagging populari- 
ty.” After leaving the confessional, Cosell 
offers a scrapbook of his favorable reviews 
in newspapers and magazines to counter 
the “literary pogrom against me.” The sad 
fact is that this wheedling self-inflation is 
unnecessary. Cosell was a tough-minded 
and honest salesman who could persuade 








his book proves, he just stayed too long in 
the toy department. 





CONTACT 
by Carl Sagan 
Simon & Schuster; 432 pages; $18.95 





With terrestrials like Carl 
Sagan, who needs extras? 
Five years ago, he brought 
the cosmos into your liv- 
ing room and became an 
instant star in the elec- 
tronic firmament. The as- 
tronomer at Cornell now 
takes aim at the fiction 

best-seller charts. Contact, his first novel, 

dramatizes a pet theme: the possibility of 

unearthly life in the universe. Despite dia- 
| logue like “Holy Toledo. That’s hundreds 
of janskys,”’ the book is an engaging pas- 
tiche of science and speculation. 

The protagonist is Eleanor Arroway, 
director of Project Argus, a Government- 
sponsored undertaking to comb the uni- 
verse for alien messages. The time is 1999, 
when, in Sagan’s irrepressibly progressive 
vision, the President of the U.S. is a wom- 
an, and the world’s smartest man is a Ni- 
gerian. The aliens, however, are stereo- 











sports fans to buy just about anything. As | 


| typical. By the time their cosmic call is 


| intelligent and wiser than we are; among 





| Alamo and the Battle of San Jacinto, Co- 


| regulated their telephone system. 


| appointed by a Texas Governor to investi- 








returned, it is clear they are vastly more 


other things, they do not seem to have de- 





TEXAS 
by James A. Michener 
Random House; 1,096 pages; $21.95 


This mammoth chronicle 
is Michener’s longest yet, 
and like so many of those | 
before it, contains per- | 
functory characterization, 
arid prose and an authen- 
tic gift for conveying the 
mighty sweep of history. 
This time the locus is the 
Lone Star State. Michener begins his tale 
in the early 16th century, when Tejas was 
unexplored Mexican wasteland. In the 
kilopage fictification that follows, events 
and personalities pass in review: the 








manche raids, cattle drives, oil, religion, 
high school football, superpatriotism and 
real estate dodges. Much of this is fasci- 
nating, but it is propelled by a strange 
device: Michener imagines a committee 





gate the state’s history. Every time the 
story begins to gallop, accounts of the get- 
togethers slow the narrative to a plod. 
Even in Super-America, apparently, the 
only dependable result of committee 
meetings is ennui. 





THE SECRETS OF HARRY BRIGHT | 
by Joseph Wambaugh 
Morrow; 345 pages; $17.95 


In a gritty, wind-torn burg 
near Palm Springs, Calif., 
a college student is found 
in a canyon, burned and 
shot to death. Los Angeles 
Police Department Detec- 
tive Sidney Blackpool bri- 
dies at taking a case far 
from his own turf, but he 
cannot resist the six-figure job promised by 
the boy’s millionaire father, which would 
allow him to quit the force. As usual, ex- | 
Policeman Joseph Wambaugh keeps the 
uniforms blue and the humor black. Black- 
pool has also lost a son, and the key witness 
is another graying officer, Harry Bright, | 
who now lies in an apparently irreversible 
coma. Also hampering the investigation 
are a midget who hopes for intimate con- 
tact with large ladies, and a Palm Springs 
houseboy who scouts gay bars for murder 
suspects in his best butch outfit. Without a 
program, the bad guys are hard to separate 
from the good guys, and Blackpool has a lot 
of trouble finding and confronting the 
truth. The ultimate message is bitter, but 
for the first time in seven novels the au- 
thor’s badge carriers contemplate suicide 
only briefly. They are survivors trans- 
formed by suffering. It is good to have 
them, and Wambaugh, back on the case. @ 


Joseph 
Wambaugh 


Secrets 
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A woman and gold were destined 
for each other No better example 
of the alfinity that exists than 
these multiple necklaces ot 18k 


gold Each becomes the other 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 


18 Karat Gold 





ternational Gold Corp. Ltd, New York, N.Y. 








The retractable quartz 
halogen headlamps 
always face forward. This 
unique design lets you 
“flash-to-pass” without 
raising the headlamps. 


Amore potent fuel- Here's where the fine art of ergonomics reaches 
injected rotary engine a new plateau: The RX-7 cockpit. Dual reclining 
now powers the RX-7. And bucket seats are orthopedically sculpted to pro- 
it delivers power more vide the superb support performance driving 
smoothly than any other demands. Controls are clustered for quick access 
engine in the world. The close-ratio 5-speed falls naturally to hand. 


INTRODUCING A 
NEW LEVEL OF SPORTS 
CAR PERFORMANCE, 
SOPHISTICATION AND, 
SURPRISINGLY, VALUE. 


THE 1986 MAZDA RX7Z 
9S 








The RX-7's bold new form 
is also highly functional 
Its slippery 0.31 drag coeff 
cient is even lower than th 1 
of a Porsche 944 











High-performance driving spoken here: Instru- 
mentation is complete—yet completely legible 

A special panel houses monitor lights and a digi- 
tal quartz clock. The thickly-wrapped wheel has 
integral thumb rests. And a 40-watt AM/FM 
stereo radio and power antenna are standard 


No one has a more advanced suspension system 
than Mazda‘s Dynamic Tracking Suspension Sys- 
tem. Under cornering loads, the rear wheels are 
utilized to actually help steer you through turns 
The result is more agile, more precise handling. 








Please send me a free, 
full-color Mazda RX-7 catalog, 


: NAME 


{ ADORESS APT NO. 











ary STATE (DP 
Return this coupon to: Mazda RX-7 Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960, T, Orange, CA 92668. 
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For a free, 26-page Mazda RX-7 
catalog, complete the coupon 
above or call this toll-free 
number: 800-521-1055. 
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The new Pentax Sport 35° 0th, 
Always ready to take a mento, =” ‘ 


» “a 


Special moments happen. Unplanned. 
Unrepeatable. That's why Pentax designed the new 
Sport 35 Motor camera. 

You take true 35mm photographs with snapshot 
simplicity. No fumbling with film loading or speed 
setting. No delay with focus or film advance. No 
wondering whether to use flash or not. This camera 
does that for you, automatically. So you can enjoy 
the moment even as you capture the memories. 

Feel the freedom of the new Sport 35 Motor at 
any Pentax dealer. Before any more moments vanish. 


PA fe The freedom to be your best. 
Sinem Dre Ea PENTAX 




















A Rich, Feisty Eventfulness 





t the opening of his retro- 

spective in San Francisco last 
month, Wayne Thiebaud gave an 
aw-shucksy wriggle of the shoulders 
and declared, “I’m just a sign paint- 
er gone uppity.” One may, with re- 
spect, demur. At 64, after decades of 
painting in the Bay Area, Thiebaud 
is one of the most gifted realist art- 
ists in America. At a time when so 
much new art leaves an iridescent 
slick of depletion on the eyeball, the 
group of 89 of his paintings and 
drawings, assembled by Curator 
Karen Tsujimoto at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art, is the 
real thing, a distinct and bracing 
pleasure to see. 

The juvenilia are missing; the 
show contains nothing earlier than 
1961, so that one does not see the 
transition between the “commer- 
cial” artist Thiebaud was—doing cartoons, 
Rexall ads and Hollywood publicity sets in 
the 1940s—and the “fine” one he is. Still, 
this is the fullest look one has yet had at 
this quintessential California painter. The 
show will travel to other museums in Cali- 
fornia and the Midwest, finishing in Kan- 
sas City in the fall of 1986. It will not be 
seen on the East Coast, presumably be- 
cause it lacks the factitious glamour that 
might commend it to such institu- 
tions as New York City’s Whitney 
Museum. Reflective art of this kind 
evidently cannot compete with toi- 
lets decorated by post-graffitists. 

Which is not to say that Thie- 
baud, earlier in his career, did not 
seem to have his own brand of vul- 
garity. The time was distant—20 
years ago, in fact—and the “vulgar- 
ity” had to do with food. Jasper 
Johns had his ale cans, Claes Ol- 
denburg his Brobdingnagian ham- 
burgers. Thiebaud in the mid-’60s 
was the laureate of pies: spongy 
peaks, white with coconut frosting 
and Reddi Wip, dark buttes sliced 
open to reveal caves of chocolate, 
pastry craters cupping their unruf- 
fled lakes of Key lime gelatin. Since 
mass food was one of the motifs of 
pop art, Thiebaud’s diner-and-deli 
still lifes caused him to be misun- 
derstood into fame: here was yet an- 
other ironic hierophant of Ameri- 
can excess, and the idea that 
Thiebaud was a secondary pop art- 
ist still lingers on. 

It is, however, untrue. Today it 
seems clear that Thiebaud’s still 
lifes were far less interested in the 
manipulation of “cool” admass 
signs and pervasive clichés (the 
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California's Wayne Thiebaud emerges as a leading U.S. realist 





Cake Window (Seven Cakes), 1970-76: glutinous sublimity 


landscape of pop) than in traditional pur- 
suits of realist painting, especially the cele- 
bration of minutiae of texture and light. 

At first glance, a painting like Cake 
Window (Seven Cakes), 1970-76, might 
seem to reflect the familiar Warholian mes- 
sage of pop: uniformity within glut. But no. 
Its target is specificity, the peculiar qualities 


lush mortuary blue of the shadows, the 
buzzing glitter of the whites. Light is 
trapped in the dense paint, and Thiebaud 
extracts a lavish, slightly mocking sensual- 
ity from the pun between the depicted work 
of the cake icer—smearing those 
layers of sweet goo, drawing ara- 
besques with the forcing bag—and 
the literal work of the painter's 
brush. A very conscious part of his 
Style is the way he rings his forms 
(plain geometrical ones, as a rule: 
rectangles, cones, cylinders) with 
zips of relieving color, orange, 
yellow or vermilion. When these 
work—and often they are little more 
than a graphic mannerism—they 
lend his images an indefinable air of 
instability, an apparitional flicker, a 
distant cousin of the twitching, flut- 
tering profiles in Giacometti. But it 
is the density of the paint that an- 
chors the image every time. It gives 
the surface a rich, fiesty eventful- 
ness. It makes one feel the subtle 
breaks in an array of cakes or cold- 
cream jars, rather than the boredom 
lurking in their repetition. 
Thiebaud is weaker, because more il- 
lustrational, as a draftsman of the human 
body. He renders it with stolid accuracy, 
but never endows it with the depth or con- 
cision of feeling that infuses the still lifes; 
the flesh aspires to the condition of vinyl. 
His landscapes, particularly the views 
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of urban San Francisco that form the larg- | 


of fluorescent light (no less difficult to con- | er part of his output in the ’80s, are an 
vey than those of sunlight or moonlight), the | altogether different matter. The bright city 


Curved Intersection, 1979: an ordered metaphor of anxiety 
SS iat 4 t 





on its blue bay has always been a 
happy hunting ground for purveyors 
of seagull-and-cable-car _ kitsch. 
But Thiebaud’s paintings give it a 
weird, flattened intensity, as though 
its switchback hills and plunging 
spaces had been crushed flat against 
the canvas, in a parody of cubism 
with overtones of Canaletto. 

In part this is an optical effect— 
that of the telephoto lens, which re- 
places perspective recession with 
the layering of planes. Thiebaud 
keeps a telescope in his house, and 
prompts himself by looking through 
it. In paintings like Curved Intersec- 
tion, 1979, streets rear up like the 
skycrapers that line them; pave- 
ments snake at terrific speed down 
the canvas; wires and yellow traffic 
lines cut and chop; everything seems 
to be on the point of falling, flaking 
or sliding into the Pacific, and the 
city becomes a meticulously ordered 
metaphor of anxiety. No one has 
ever painted this allegedly laid-back 
town in this way before; and after 
seeing Thiebaud’s disturbing im- 
ages, it is hardly possible to see 
the place in the same way again. 
Whether the tourist business will 
thank him for it remains a moot 
point. — By Robert Hughes 
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Announcing a magnificent new series from TIME-LIFE BOOKS! 


COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY OF THE 


CIVIL#YWAR. 


Leather-bound collector editions of rare, 
true-life narratives from the Civil War era 


HE CIVIL WAR was the greatest 

trial ever faced by our country—a 

time of unmatched courage and 

sacrifice when brave armies 
marched boldly to battle at places such as 
Bull Run and Shiloh, Gettysburg, Vicksburg and Antietam. 

It was a war of hard-drinking generals and dashing cavalrymen, 
gallant Rebels, blue-shirted farm boys and demure Southern 
belles—and when it was all over, many of them wrote down their 
adventures in books and spirited memoirs that are unsurpassed 
for their authentic, vivid portrayals of a time when a torn America 
pitted brother against brother. 


Rare collector editions 

Unfortunately, many of these books are difficult to obtain today. 
Some have been completely out of print for years. Yet, all are cele- 
brated as classics of their age and are eagerly sought by collectors, 
scholars and general readers alike. 

Now, for the first time, these historic works are brought together 
by Time-Lire Books in a distinguished series of matched leather- 
bound volumes—the CouLector’s LIBRARY OF THE CiviL WAR. 


Genuine full-leather bindings 

Each handsome volume in the CoLLector's LIBRARY OF THE CIVIL. 
Wak is a glowing testament to the book craftsman’s art—with a 
historic debossed cover design, durable raised spine and elegant 
gilt-inlaid highlights. Most importantly, each volume in this beau- 
tiful collection is fully bound in richly grained genuine leather—a 
rarity today when so many publishers are sacrificing the lasting 
quality of full-leather bindings by producing volumes with only the 
spines bound in leather. 





If card is missing, mail this coupon to: 


TIME) time & Life Building 
Bi Chicago, Illinois 60611 

BOOKS 

YES, | would like to examine Campaigning with Grant as my 

introduction to the CoLLECTOR’S LIBRARY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

Please send it to me for 10 days free examination. Also send 

me future volumes under the terms described in this ad. 


Please print: CWAAJ3 


Name 


Address. 


City 


Signature: 
All orders subject to approval. Prices subject to change. 


Following the tradition of the finest handmade books, the pages 
are gilt-edged on all three sides. And each volume also features 
luxurious antique-style endleaves, a textured satin ribbon marker 
and a specially designed and reproduced collector's bookplate. 

Moreover, each new volume of the CoLLector's LIBRARY OF THE 
Civit War will be an exact reproduction of the first edition, with the 
same typography, title pages, maps, illustrations and frontispieces 
that lent such distinction to the rare and oeautiful originals. 


Begin with Campaigning with Grant 

Your Civil War adventure begins with one of the finest, most 
unforgettable accounts of the War ever written—General Horace 
Porter's stirring memoir, Cam- 
paigning with Grant. 

Here is a rare and intimate 
portrait of one of history's most 
memorable military figures, viv- 
idly described by one of his clos- 
est aides. On page after page, 
through battle after battle, you'll 
view unforgettable human 
drama, including one of the few 
eyewitness accounts of the 
touching scene at Appomattox 
as a heart-torn Robert E. Lee 
signs the Confederate cause into 
history. 





Future leather-bound volumes 
in the CoLLector's LIBRARY OF THE 
Civic War will include such clas- 


President Lincoln visits Grant at his 
headquarters in Petersburg. 
From Campaigning with Grant 





sics as Confederate General John B. Gordon's Reminiscences of 
the Civil War...Hardtack and Coffee by John Billings...Mosby’s 
Rangers by James Williamson...William Pittenger's Daring and 
Suffering...and many more. Together, these magnificent volumes 
will recount the full and turbulent history of the Civil War—in au- 
thentic words of the men and women who actually lived this un- 
forgettable era of American history. 

To examine Campaigning with Grant for 10 days, simply mail 
the postage-paid card. If you aren't satisfied, send it back and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, keep it and pay $21.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling. Future volumes in the series come one about every other 
month. Same free trial. Keep only the books you want. Cancel at 
any time simply by notifying us. Mail the card today! 


KOK KKK KKK KK KKK 
Magnificent heirloom volumes feature 

© Genuine full-leather bindings 

© Gilt-edged pages, antique-style endleaves, sewn-in ribbon 
markers 

© Richly detailed debossing on covers, inlaid with elegant gilt 


stamping 
© Original typography, title pages, maps and illustrations that 
exactly the treasured first editions. 
© Period collector's bookplates, specially created for the 
series 
KKK TK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
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Mail the attached order card today! 
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Music 





A Night or Two at the Opera 








Videocassettes make the easy chair the best seat in the house 


ith everything from Gandhi to Fly 

Fishing for Trout available for the 
home VCR, it is not surprising that video 
companies also have something for the 
opera lover. But while filmmakers have 
long since perfected the art of adapting 
plays and musicals to their medium, op- 
era on film or videotape is in its infancy, 
the equivalent of shellac 78s in the age of 
digital CDs. Except for such movies as 
Franco Zeffirelli's La Traviata or 
Francesco Rosi’s Bizet's Carmen, most 
videos are theatrical presentations rather 
than cinematic creations in their own 
right. Still, there is much to be said for 
having the best seat at the Vienna State 
Opera or Covent Garden right in your 
living room. A sampling of the current 
releases: 

STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier. Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf as the Marschallin, 
Sena Jurinac as Octavian, Anneliese 
Rothenberger as Sophie, Otto Edelmann 
as Baron Ochs. Herbert von Karajan con- 
ducting the Vienna Philharmonic. Video 
Arts International; $79.95; hi-fi mono 


Pride of place belongs to this 
classic, filmed at the Salz- 
burg Festival and released in 
1962. The cast is the cream 
of central Europe at the 
time: Schwarzkopf, regal but 
warm in what was her great- 
est role; Jurinac, an ardent 
youthful swain; Rothen- 
berger, silvery voiced and 
breathtakingly beautiful; 
and Edelmann, a bumptious 
hick from the sticks. Kara- 
jan’s mastery of the score so 
gloriously displayed on his 
1957 Angel recording with 
Schwarzkopf is evident in 
every energized bar 
Visually, Director Paul 
Czinner is content to let Rudolf Hart- 
mann’s production speak for itself. The 
perspective is from the center orchestra 
seats, with a wide view of the stage; there 
is little of the distracting crosscutting or 
ogling close-ups that later video directors 


have found so irresistible. One surprising- 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





ly awkward visual moment, though, oc- 
curs in the middle of the most famous line 
in the opera, the Marschallin’s worldly 
wise “Ja, ja” as she withdraws from Octa- 
vian’s life. Here the film leaps in mid-ut- 
terance from a long shot of 
Schwarzkopf to a close-up, 
calling attention to the ca- 
merawork when the viewer's 
concentration should be on 
the poignancy of the mo- 
ment. Although the color 
has faded somewhat, giving 
the film an antique air, the 
picture is sharp and clear 
Allin all, this Rosenkavalier 
captures the feeling of being 
there, right down to the sight 
of Karajan making his way 
energetically through the or- 
chestra, hopping onto the 
podium and cuing the horns 
for their first dashing leap. 
There are no subtitles, so 
have your libretto handy 
PUCCINI: Turandot. Eva Marton as 
Turandot, José Carreras as Calaf, Katia 
Ricciarelli as Lit. Lorin Maazel conduct- 
ing the Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
MGM/UA Home Video, $79.95, stereo. 
Stage Director Harold Prince's stylishly 


barbaric 1983 production grimly captured 





Box and 100's Box Menthol: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 
100's Soft Pack and 100's Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 120’s: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85. 
Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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the fairy tale’s bloodthirsty, amoral! quali- 
ty with striking imagery: the gruesome 
severed head of the luckless Prince of Per- 


| sia is held high on a stake, impassive 


masks hide the faces and emotions of Tur- 
andot and her retinue, and the ice prin- 
cess makes her entrance in Act II down 
what must be the longest staircase in op- 
eratic history 

As Turandot, Soprano Mar- 
ton shows off her huge voice, and 
the handsome Carreras sings 
persuasively as her fearless suit- 
or. The only drawback, musical- 
ly, is Maazel, who attenuates 
some tempos to the point at 
which the music nearly collapses 
This is no way to treat Puccini's 
last and finest score, and it mars 
what otherwise is a fine evening 
of musical theater, Video Direc- 
tor Rodney Greenberg takes an 
active approach, focusing tightly 
on Calaf’s choice between his 
family and desire as he woos the 
princess. The film has English 
subtitles 

STRAVINSKY: The Rake’s 
Progress. Leo Goeke as Tom 
Rakewell, Felicity Lott as Anne Trulove, 
Samuel Ramey as Nick Shadow. Bernard 
Haitink conducting the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Video Arts Internation- 
al, $79.95; hi-fi mono. Despite Stravin- 
sky’s cynical and emotionally constricted 
music, the Rake has won a toehold in the 


smoke 


Glyn 


Festiv 


repertory on the strength of its composer's 
reputation and its splendid libretto by 
W.H. Auden and Chester Kallman. Da- 
| vid Hockney’s Hogarthian production, 
| filmed in 1977 at the Glyndebourne Festi- 
val, is an ideal realization. Unfortunately, 
| Video Director Dave Heather cannot re- 
frain from overusing the close-up. This 
technique emphasizes Goeke’s finely cali- 


debourne 
al Opera 


| brated portrayal of Tom’s moral and 
| mental breakdown. But it means the di- 
rector’s choices are also the viewer's; 
there is little opportunity to admire Hock- 
ney’s inventiveness independently. Ra- 
mey, who has made a specialty of opera's 
diabolical bass roles (Mefistofele in Boi- 








to’s work of the same name, Bertram in 
the Paris Opéra’s recent revival of Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable), is an ominous 
Nick Shadow, and Lott, a winning Anne. 
PUCCINI: La Bohéme. Neil Shicoff 
as Rodolfo, Heana Cotrubas as Mimi, 
Thomas Allen as Marcello, Marilyn 
Zschau as Musetta. Lamberto Gardelli | 
conducting the Royal Opera House 
Orchestra. Thorne/EMI Video; 
$39.95; hi-fi stereo. No operatic 
library would be complete with- 
out Puccini's tale of life and love 
on the Left Bank, and this pro- 
duction, by the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, is a good 
one. Shicoff, an American tenor 
with a big Italianate voice, has a 
winningly earnest manner, and 
Cotrubas keeps her inclination 
toward maudlin coyness in check 
to make an affecting seamstress 
Stage Director John Copley’s pro- 
duction is conventional, but Bo- 
héme is not the kind of opera that 
benefits from radical interpreta- 
tion. It is best played straight, a 
view that Video Director Brian 
Large endorses, keeping his cam- 
era on the principals and letting Puccini’s 
ever fresh music work its magic. Hi-fi ste- 
reo sound, while inferior to LPs or CDs, is 
still the best that the videotape medium of- 
fers, and, at the price, this is a bargain 
There are no subtitles, but a libretto is 
included By Michael Walsh 
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Why every kid should have 
an Apple after school. 


Today, there are more Apple" 
computers in schools than any 
other computer. 

Unfortunately, there are still 
more kids in schools than Apple 
computers. 

So innocent youngsters (like 
your own) may have to fend off 
packs of bully nerds to get some 
time on a computer. 

Which is why it makes very 
good sense to buy them an 
Apple IIc personal computer of 
their very own. 


: educational software. Everything 
Send them home from Stickybear Shapes” for pre- 


loa good school system. schoolers to SAT test preparation 
The Ilc is just like the leading programs for college hepefuls. 
computer in education, the In fact, the IIc can run over 
Apple Ile. Only smaller. 10,000 programs 
About the size of a in all. More than a 
three-ring note-book, few of which you 

to be exact. might be interested 

Of course, since the in yourself. 

lIc is the legitimate off- For example, the 
spring of the Ile, it can best-selling, Apple- 
access the worlds 


Works™ 3-in-] 
largest library of integrated 
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Saves 


software package. Personal 
finance and tax programs. Diet 
and fitness programs. 

Not to mention fun programs 
for the whole family. Like 
“Genetic Mapping’ and “Enzyme 
Kinetics. 

ae 5 dan that wont 

leave them hungry. 


The Apple IIc is easy to set up and 
learn. And it comes complete 
with most everything you need 
to start computing in one box. 

Including a free, easy-to-use 
4-diskette course to teach you all 
about the IIc — when your kids 
get tired of your questions. 

As well as a long list of built- 
in features that would add about 
$800 to the cost of a smaller- 
minded computer. The features 
include: 

128K of internal memory — 
as powerful as the average 





The ImageWriter II prints high quality 
color graphics 


office computer. 

A built-in disk drive that could 
drive up the price of a less-senior 
machine considerably. 

And built-in adaptors for 


* Optional accessory may be purchased for ImageWriter I. © 1985 Apple Computer Inc. Apple and the Appie logo 
Sickybear Shapes is a trademark of Optimum Resource. For an authorized Apple dealer near you, call (800 ) 538- 





adding accessories, like our new SheetFeeder, it will automatically 
ColorMonitor IIc, ImageWriter™ I load and unload up to 100 single 


printer and the Apple Personal —_ sheets of paper* 
Modem 300/1200. If local color isn't ats 
you can talk to the rest of the 
A feast for their CES. World through our new wall- 
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Show Business 








New Muscle at the Box Office 


Arnold Schwarzenegger shoots up a hit in Commando 





al I en years ago, muscles were 
the most important thing,” 
says Arnold Schwarzenegger. “Peo- 
ple knew me for one thing, body 
building. They wanted to see me 
with the muscles. But eventually I 
think they will forget about the 
“Body.” ” Well, maybe, but they have 
not forgotten the Grand Canyon, 
Niagara Falls or any other awesome 
force of nature. Nor are they soon 
likely to ignore Schwarzenegger’s 
biceps, which are about as big 
around as watermelons at harvest 
time, his calves, which appear to 
have the diameter of a California 
redwood, or his stomach, which 
seems to be made of Vermont 
granite. The audiences crowding 
into Schwarzenegger’s latest picture, 
Commando, may just be there to en- 
joy blood and guts, but it is the 
Body—a wonder like that deserves a 
capital letter—that they will re- 
member. In only eleven days the 
film has grossed $16.9 million, and 
Rambo, which was the No. 2 box- 
office hit of the summer (after Back 
to the Future), had better reload. 
There is a new action movie shoot- 
ing up the country, and Schwarzen- 


egger is Hollywood’s newest and, The new all-American boy in his California office 


quite literally, its biggest star. 

Schwarzenegger, 38, plays a comman- 
do whose career has been saving the U.S. 
and its friends from all sorts of sinister 
types. Retiring to a mountaintop in Cali- 
fornia, he hopes to spend the rest of his 
days in peaceful pursuits, like raising his 
motherless daughter. But bad guys being 
bad guys, they want revenge. They kidnap 
his child and threaten to kill her unless he 
assassinates the President of a fictional 
country in Central America. The rest of 
the film is devoted to Schwarzenegger's 
pursuit of his enemies. He shoots them, 
drops them off cliffs, slits their throats, 
chops off their arms, breaks their necks, 
and blows them up. And, oh, yes: he also 
punches a steam pipe through his archene- 
my. “Let off some steam,” he snarls—not 
exactly Noél Coward wit, but it is one of 
Schwarzenegger’s favorite lines in the 
script. “The thing that separates me from 
the rest of the action leads, like Stallone, 
Eastwood and Norris, is that I bring in all 
this humor to my films,” he says. “I love 
that, to have all this intensity, and then 
all of a sudden there is a funny line and you 
can relax.” 

That sentence sums up most of 
Schwarzenegger's life: intense activity com- 
bined with relaxation. He was born in Aus- 
tria, in the city of Graz. His father was a po- 
liceman, his mother a hausfrau, and they 
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instilled in him a strong ambition. By the 
time he was 15, he had decided he wanted to 
bea body builder, and hung pictures ofa for- 
mer Mr. Universe all around his room for 
inspiration. That former Mr. U., South A fri- 
can Reg Park, not only had muscles but 
money, and young Arnold wanted both. He 
created himself, pumping iron three or four 
hours a day. At 18 he was Mr. Europe Jr.; at 


Aiming from the chest at bad guys 
“Twas always fascinated by size.” 
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20 he was Mr. Universe himself, the youn- 
gest in the history of the contest. “Arnold 
wouldn’t be content with anything less than 
perfection,” says his fiancée, Maria Shriver, 
29, co-anchor of the CBS Morning News. 
“When he writes a book, he aims for a 
best seller; when he acts, he wants to 
be the best.” 

Even in Austria, Schwarzenegger 
felt American, although he barely 
spoke English. “I was always fasci- 
nated by size and bigness,” he says, 
“and I knew that America was a very 
strong country, strong in every way. 
If you say to an American that your 
goal is to be a world champion in 
body building or to become a million- 
aire, he says, ‘That’s terrific! Go for 
it!’ In Europe, people will have a mil- 
lion reasons why you will never make 
it.” After coming to the US. in 
1968, he won more contests, started a 
mail-order business in weight-lifting 
guides, and wrote four books about 
how to grunt and groan in the proper 
manner. He also graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin with a dou- 
ble major in business and interna- 
tional economics and has made mil- 
lions in real estate. 

His acting career was the only 
part of his life that he did not plan long 
ago. Lucille Ball saw him on the Merv 
Griffin Show and hired him for a TV 
special. After that came leads in Stay 
Hungry and Pumping Iron—films 
about body builders, of course—two 
Conan the Barbarian epics and last 
year’s Terminator, in which Schwarz- 
enegger for the first time played a villain. 
After Commando he plans to do more ac- 
tion pictures and hopes to show his sense of 
humor in comedies. “I’m a businessman,” 
he says. “I’m interested in the movie mak- 
ing money. I'm not hung up on being an ac- 
tor’s actor or doing what they call artistic 
movies.” That modesty is well founded. 
Schwarzenegger is unmistakably a better 
actor than Chuck Norris (who isn’t?), 
but he lacks Sylvester Stallone’s hammy 
flamboyance and Clint Eastwood's icon- 
like gravity. 

In California, where he has a modest 
Spanish-style house in Santa Monica and 
an office in Venice, he stays away from the 
Hollywood party scene and still works out 
an hour a day. A US. citizen since 1983, he 
is an ardent Republican, a fact of life that 
Shriver, a niece of John and Robert Kenne- 
dy’s, has learned to live with. Schwarzen- 
egger and Shriver have both temporarily 
accepted a long-distance romance—the 
CBS Morning News is broadcast from Man- 
hattan—but he expects her to come to Cali- 
fornia more often on vacations and business 
after their marriage in April. “If they don’t 
let her go, I'll just go back to New York and 
strangle the producer,” he says genially. 
“Then I know they will let her go.” Just 
joking, of course. — By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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Theater 





The Playwright as Polemicist 





ll theater is about ideas, but 

in this century George Ber- 
nard Shaw and his disciples have 
| evolved an explicit Theater of 
Ideas, a vision of playwriting as a 
means of conducting urbane de- 
bates on great issues of the day. 
In these plays, beauty of lan- 
guage, depth of character and 
universal truths of human nature 
are subordinated to the stately 
combat of conflicting points of 
view, whether about feminism 
and prostitution in Shaw’s Mrs. 
Warren's Profession (1902) or 
about the moral impact of colo- 
nialism in Tom Stoppard’s Night 
and Day (1978). The excitement 
comes from hearing important 
arguments stirringly phrased: 
plays of ideas lend themselves 
more to epigrams than to cathar- 
tic resolutions, and typically end 
by depicting a withered landscape on 
which there are only losers. 

Among active playwrights, perhaps 
the most prolific and far-ranging exem- 
plar of the Theater of Ideas is Britain’s 
David Hare, 38. His comedy Pravda, a 
broadside attack on the political inertia of 
Fleet Street, co-written with Howard 
Brenton, has become the hottest ticket in 
London. He wrote potent screenplays for 
two current films, Wetherby and Plenty, 
the latter an adaptation of his 1983 
Broadway hit about postwar British de- 





A MAP OF THE WORLD by David Hare 








Urbane debater: Seth as the mn voice of benign ofbenignnegiect 
The clash is all in the mind, but stirring nonetheless. 


cline as reflected in the tormented life of 
one politically involved woman. Now 
Hare’s A Map of the World, being given 
its U.S. premiere at the off-Broadway 
Public Theater, has emerged as the most 
stimulating new play of the season. 

Map epitomizes the Theater of Ideas: 
its centerpiece is a literal debate about 
what duties affluent nations owe to the 
impoverished masses of the Third World. 
The contestants are an idealistic young 
left-wing journalist (Zeljko Ivanek) who 
argues that the prosperous West must 


hand over money and power and expect 
no deference in return, and a lordly novel- 
ist (Roshan Seth), Indian by birth but 
British by choice. He replies that Third 
World cultures, economies and politics 
must ripen over time, and that 
the most the older nations can do 
E to help is to set a rigorous exam- 
ple. The setting for this ambitious 
f= exchange is a world conference 
on hunger being held in Bombay 
in 1978. By this device, Hare in- 
troduces a second spokesman on 
behalf of the Third World, a Sen- 
egalese diplomat (Ving Rhames) 
who voices the helpless rage 
of mendicant nations forced to 
accept aid on conditions that 
effectively rescind their hard- 
won independence. All three po- 
lemicists are superbly played as 
variations on a theme of personal 
dignity. 

The complicated narrative 
interweaves events in Bombay 
with a subsequent movie about 
those events. But rather than 
push toward deeper understand- 
ing, Hare lampoons his argument 
in dopey scenes from the putative movie 
and shifts toward melodrama in more ele- 
gant but equally sentimental scenes for the 
“actual” characters. In the most implausi- 
ble sequence, an American actress offers 
herself as the prize to the “winner” of the 
debate between the novelist and the jour- 
nalist. Even after this conscious retreat 
from political complexity, Map remains 
lively and provocative. Yet it leaves a view- 
er with the sad sense that its author shrank 
from the dangers of attempting a genuinely 
great play. By William A. Henry lit 














Milestones 





BORN. To Deborah Mays Namath, 23, ac- 
tress, and her husband of eleven months, 
Joe Namath, 42, flashy former New York 
Jets quarterback who was inducted into 
the pro football Hall of Fame last summer 
and is now a sports broadcaster for 
ABC-TV; their first child, a daughter; in 
New York City. Name: Jessica Grace. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 9 oz. 


ENGAGED. Camille Dardanes, 24, grocery 
clerk; and Gary Dotson, 28, convicted rap- 
ist serving a 25-year term who was freed 
by executive clemency last May after his 
supposed victim, Cathleen Crowell Webb, 
recanted her testimony; in Country Club 
Hills, Ill. The couple met when Dardanes 
handed Dotson a rose at the start of a 
clemency hearing. After a wedding next 
spring, he hopes to support his wife as an 
apprentice carpenter, but may also bene- 
fit from a forthcoming book by Webb; she 
has agreed to turn over to Dotson her low- 
five-figure advance and some additional 
possible profits. 








SENTENCED. Sean Penn, 25, actor (The Fal- 
con and the Snowman) and newlywed hus- 
band of trash-flash Rock Singer Madon- 
na; to a $100 fine and a suspended 180- 
day jail term, after he pleaded no contest 
to charges of assaulting a reporter and a 
photographer who were stalking the cou- 
ple last June; in Nashville. 


SENTENCED. Clarence Busch, 52, drunken 
driver whose 1980 killing of 13-year-old 
Cari Lightner in Fair Oaks, Calif., 
prompted her mother Candy to form 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD); 
to four years in prison for crashing his car 
while intoxicated last April into an auto 
driven by Carrie Sinnott, causing her mi- 
nor injuries; in Sacramento. After his 
conviction in the Lightner case, Busch 
spent about 2% years in prison, work 
camps and halfway houses before his pa- 
role last February. 


DIED. Emil Gilels, 68, burly Soviet pianist of 
powerhouse virtuosity and delicate nu- 
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ance who with his 1955 U.S. debut reinau- 
gurated a performers’ parade of cultural 
exchanges between the superpowers that 
had ended before World War II; of undis- 
closed causes; in Moscow. A prodigy who 
gave his first public performance at 13, he 
was a Communist Party member from 
1942 on, and his concerts in the West fre- 
quently drew pickets as well as enthusias- 
tic audiences. In an attempt to defuse the 
protests, Gilels once confessed to Western 
reporters that, yes, he had played for 
Nikita Khrushchev—but on an Ameri- 
can piano, a Steinway. 





DIED. Oswald (Ossie) Bluege, 84, third base- 
man of catlike quickness for the Washing- 
ton Senators (1922-39) who was widely re- 
garded as one of the best glovemen ever to 
play the position; in Edina, Minn. His 49 
years’ employment with the Senators— 
the Minnesota Twins after 1961—includ- 
ed stints as coach (1940-42), manager 
(1943-47), farm director (1948-54), con- 
troller and secretary (1955-71). 
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Smile When You Say That 


] t was the cold early spring of 1886 in the Dakota Badlands, 
and Theodore Roosevelt was angry. A man called Redhead 
Finnegan and a couple of other drifters had stolen his rowboat 
and taken off down the Little Missouri River. With two friends, 
Roosevelt went after the thieves. 

Roosevelt and his men rode a scow downriver for three 
days, pushing through the ice jams. They came upon the thieves’ 
camp and captured them without a fight. A practical man would 
have obeyed the custom of the territory and hanged the three 
right there. Some Dakotans were mystified by the course Roose- 
velt chose. He struggled on for ten more days, downriver and 
cross-country in brutal cold, standing guard through the nights, 
until he found a sheriff. He handed his prisoners over to the law. 
Much exertion over a rowboat. Much exertion, even manic bra- 
vado, in behalf of the idea of justice. 

Later Roosevelt explained, “In any wild country, where the 
power of the law is little felt or heeded, and where everyone has 
to rely upon himself for protection, men soon get to feel that it is 
in the highest degree unwise to submit to 
any wrong without making an immedi- [7 
ate and resolute effort to avenge it upon 
the wrongdoers.” 

Ronald Reagan might like to quote 
that passage. The Middle East can be as 
wild as the Dakota Territory, and the 
law there as unreliable. Reagan might 
point out that he was just as fastidious as 
Teddy Roosevelt in the matter of due 
process. The American fighters inter- 
cepting the Egyptian airliner that car- 
ried the Achille Lauro terrorists did not 
blow the plane out of the air. The Amer- 
ican soldiers on the ground who had 
been ordered to take custody of the ter- 
rorists did not start shooting when an 
Italian unit insisted on taking them in- 
stead. The prisoners were handed over, 
unharmed, to the Italians. ! 

In the aftermath, Yasser Arafat said 
the US. was guilty of “cowboy logic.” It 
seemed to Americans an oddly flat and barbless phrase, some- 
thing like the boiler-plate invective (“capitalist roaders,” “unreli- 
able elements”) for which Communist regimes have a dreary ge- 
nius. Terrorism is a haunted house, theater in the shadows, It 
needs its ugly special effects. Terror depends, so to speak, upon ab- 
solute artistic control. But suddenly in the Achille Lauro case, the 
house lights came up, and Arafat found himself blinking uncom- 
fortably at the audience. No wonder his rhetoric sounded lame. 

Arafat was right, in a way, about the cowboy logic. But his 
understanding of the word cowboy and an American’s under- 
standing of it are entirely different. Arafat meant the word as an 
indictment. Americans might take it as a compliment. They 
would think, “Damn straight we used cowboy logic, if that’s 
what you want to call it.” They might be delighted that they had 
been able to do a “cowboy” thing. It proved that the old Ameri- 
can cliché can reappear now and then. It was not as if the U.S. 
had turned Rambo loose upon the Palestine Liberation Front. 
Did Arafat accuse the Soviets of “cowboy logic” —or “Cossack 
logic’ —when they shot down Korean Air Lines Flight 007 with 
269 people aboard? The Americans over the Mediterranean 
were Sisters of Mercy by comparison. They accomplished a 
bloodless citizen’s arrest of terrorists at 34,000 ft. Cowboy logic? 
One imagines Reagan crinkling a little and replying, “Smile 
when you say that.” 
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The archetypal cowboy, of course, is the famous lead- 
ing man in the nation’s collective unconscious. What Amer- 
icans carry in their minds is not the historical reality 
of the cowboy but the myth as it came to them in books and 
movies, the cowboy according to Zane Grey and John Wayne. 
Americans, tutored in the lore from childhood, almost uncon- 
sciously see cowboy stories as morality plays. Good guys do 
battle with bad guys. Right generally triumphs. The bad guys 
end in the hands of the law. In the American understanding 
of the myth, cowboys may sometimes operate outside the law or 
in the absence of the law, but they represent justice. Gene 
Autry, a movie cowboy of that generation that always looked 
amazingly well laundered, their white hats refulgently creamy, 
once formulated the Ten Commandments of the Cowboy. They 
included injunctions to help people in distress, tell the truth 
always, be “kind to small children, old folks and animals” 
and “respect womanhood.” The cowboy image got dirtier 
and morally ambiguous in the era of Clint Eastwood, perhaps, 
but the persona remained heroic. If 
Arafat wished to be intelligible to 
an American audience, he should prob- 
ably have described the plane intercep- 
tion as the work of “desperadoes” or 
“varmints.” 

The rest of the world does not share 
the Americans’ native sympathy for 
cowboys. Beyond the territorial waters, 
“cowboy” is often a term of derision, of 
contempt. In Europe, the word fre- 
quently conjures up everything that peo- 
ple fear and mistrust in Americans. It 
suggests unpredictable, violent behav- 
ior, a heedless and cavalier lawlessness 
and a kind of vigorous stupidity: a hard 
killer glint in the American eye, the 
loose cannon rolling around in the 
American mind. Viet Nam was a rip- 
roaring American cowboy adventure 
that turned into a nightmare. The cow- 
boy idea does not always travel well 
abroad. It works best on the native range. 

Teddy Roosevelt at least went to Harvard and wrote books. 
Ronald Reagan, conservative and ex-movie actor, became 
Ronnie /e Cowboy in France even before he came to Washing- 
ton, and that was not a term of endearment. Europeans feel 
sometimes a snarling and virtually Oedipal discontent with the 
US. And they came to see, presiding over the nuclear button, 
the fate of the world, this cowboy, this actor of cowboys. The 
half-awakened image that they had in mind came from the last 
30 seconds of Dr. Strangelove: Slim Pickens clutching his cow- 
boy hat, astride the falling H-bomb, whooping it up, riding 
“cowboy logic” down the air to global cinders. 

And yet Europeans love cowboy books and cowboy movies. 
Whatever their official distaste for the cowboy mind-set, they 
often harbor a sneaking admiration of the individualism and 
freedom that the idea of the cowboy implies, of the romantic 
recklessness that they also consciously censure. 

In a way, the myth of the cowboy is like the light, just 
arriving now, from a star that died long ago. In the ac- 
tual world, ranchers have trouble hiring cowboys today. Anyone 
who has ever watched a cowboy interminably working a few 
strays down a fenceline in the distance on a glum, gray af- 
ternoon in West Texas knows why. The real cowboys are up 
in the F-14s. —By Lance Morrow 
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